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THEsE lines, when they meet your eye, 
Mr. Swallow, will perhaps astonish you. 
When you arrived at the Hédtel des Bains, 
on an evening early in the present month, 
too late for the table dhéte: when, on that 
account, you were denied access to the 
salon, although you told the attendant you 
were dying of hunger: when the waiter 
shrugged a very good imitation of despair, 
and said in his native language he was de- 
solated, but that it was defended for the too 
tardy to disturb the convives who were 
already arranged; but that, if you liked, he 
would command you a particular dinner ina 
particular chamber: when you indignantly 
refused the former, but accepted the latter, 
calling in a menacing manner for pen, ink, and 
paper: when you retired and wrote a biting 


article (for the “ Warrior for Peace,” of which | 
you are the distinguished Editor,) against | 


the entire population of Boulogne, with 
special reference to the infamous treatment 
of English travellers at the hotels of that 
city : when, in the midst of your denunciating 
peroration, you joyfully threw down the pen 
at the waiter’s announcement that “ Monsieur 
is served:” when you snatched up your 
article, rushed into the saloon, and found it 
adorned with the ruins of a dessert: when 
you found a place cleared for you behind six 
strawberries on an enormous dish, the rinds 
of two melons on a plate, a few “lady’s 
fingers” in a saucer, and a Turk’s caftan very 
much the worse for wear, in sponge-cake ; 
when, as the various courses of the dinner- 


, Over-again which the few remaining guests 


| 


aa 


were doomed to behold were brought in suc- 
cession, you devoured them in uncommunica- 
tive solitude, as if you and the waiter were 
the only two individuals left in Nature, and as 
if the whole world was bounded by the edges 
of your plate: when, as you dallied with your 
macaroni au gratin,and sipped your Medoc, the 
acidity of your visage gradually relaxed, and 
you deigned to stutter a few foreign words to 
the waiter ; who, because he thought that they 
were meant to be French words answered you 
in excellent English: when you ordered him 
to wake you in time for the London boat the 
hext morning, and to pack up, for exporta- 
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| tion, half-a-dozen of his best cognac: when 
you lighted your cigar with your annihilating 
manuscript, retired, and visited several shops 
in the Rue de l’Ecu, to make a variety of 
purchases: and when, finally, you retired to 
chamber number twenty-one for the night, you 
little thought, Mr. Swallow, that a mysterious 
being dogged every step you took, heard every 
| word you uttered, witnessed every bargain 
| you made. Perhaps he was a detective police- 
|man who mistook you for a St. Alban’s elector. 
| Possibly, he was a disguised tide-waiter, 
watching to see what amount of fraud you 
contemplated on that amiable department of 
the British Government— Her Majesty’s 
Customs, 

In the morning, Mr. Swallow, disregarding 
the early announcement that V’eau chaude was 
at your door, you overslept yourself. 

It was considerably past six ; the boat was 
to start in half-an-hour, and your carpet-bag 
would not close by any means you had at 
command: no sort of squeezing, nor punch- 
ing, nor thrusting, nor jamming, nor ramming, 
nor stamping : no attempt to distend its sides 
| by pulling it on like a tight boot: no frantic 
jumping upon it from high chairs to flatten 
| them: no kind of dexterity in coaxing shaving- 
tackle into bunged-up corners, in fitting hair- 
brushes into slippers, or wrapping up bottles 
of eau-de-Cologne in a night-shirt: no 
crushing of your finest linen (got up regard- 
less of expense by your French laundress) : 
no smashing of satin cravats: no artful inser- 
tion of fancy waistcoats between the leaves of 
_our writing-case: no ruthless rolling up 
of your dress coat to the resemblance of a 
black pudding: no stratagem, no force suc- 
ceeded. The jaws of your carpet-bag with 
its one tooth grinned open defiance, and 
would not on any terms become a locked jaw. 
You looked round in despair ; for, a bottle of 
Maraschino, a dozen of gloves, a new pair of 
boots, and a “ Guide to French Conversation,” 
still lay on your toilette-table under an un- 
availing sentence of transportation. The clock 
of St. Gudule chimed the half hour; and 
protracted exile on a foreign shore presented 
itself horridly as your destiny. Captain Tune, 
of the “City of Paris,” advertised that he 
would leave the wharf at seven, A.M., precisely ; 
and you knew that Time and Tune wait for 
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It was the present writer, Mr. Swallow, who 
passed you on the stairs when, giving up all 
hope, you abandoned your unfastened effects 
to the porter. You were telling him, in your 
own original mode of uttering the language of 
the nation, to lock the carpet-bag in number 
twenty-one. With a matter-of-course coolness 
that implied the mere shooting of an easy 
bolt, you treacherously transferred to him a 


task you had found impossible, and descended | 


to breakfast—It was [ who translated your 
desires to the proper officer to whom you 
were applying on the port for your permit to 
leave the country of your three weeks’ adop- 
tion: it was my hat which was knocked off 
upon the deck of the steamer, when, just as 
the paddles were making their first revolution, 


the hotel porter flung your bursting bag | 


triumphantly into the vessel. My eye was upon 
you when you ostentatiously superintended the 


stowage of the luggage belonging to the ele-| 


gant widow who breakfasted with us at the 
Héiel des Bains; and I observed all your subse- 
quent attentions to that stately beauty; who, 
you artfully learnt, was travelling quite alone. 
My hands were ready when, yielding to the 
influence of a sudden lurch, you nearly poured 
a bubbling glass of brandy and soda-water over 
her satin dress. It was to me you remarked, 
as she passed us to descend into the cabin, 


that she reminded you of the portraits of | 


the late Mrs. Siddons, only that she was a 


great deal handsomer. 
You may remember, Mr. Swallow, that the 


boat was very full. The passengers were 
mostly foreigners, whose destination was 
chiefly Hyde Park. A few, however, had 
special engagements ; which, from their 
numerous and anxious inquiries of Captain 
Tune as to when they would probably 
reach London, appeared to be of a pressing 
nature. It was no less conventional than true 
(as I think you remarked) that the London 


alderman who was escorting his niece from a | 


Capécure boarding-school had an appointment 
to dine in Westbournia at six ; the Frenchman 
in the green shooting-jacket and gaiters— 
whose slouched hat shaded the swarthiest 
complexion and thickest moustaches in the 
boat, and who reminded us of Caspar on a 
sporting tour—was pledged, he said, to be in 
Leicester Square at six-and-a-half hours, on a 
matter of supreme importance: (I thought 
there was nothing in your suspicion, Swallow, 
that he alluded to one of the promised 
back-street foreign conspiracies which have 
never yet broken out into a blazing revolution, 
as it was cunningly foretold they would, by 
certain nervous politicians as a sure result of 
*51.) Your Mrs. Siddons was desirous, as you 
adroitly extracted from her, of reaching her 
mother, who was alarmingly ill in Essex, that 
night. The Contractor for conveying the 
twenty-eight ladies and gentlemen from Paris 
to London and back at so much a head, had 
ordered a splendid repast to be prepared for 
them in Anne Street Soho, at seven precisely. 
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You, Swallow, were in great anxiety to fulfil 


with your usual zeal your critical duties for 
the “ Warrior of Peace,” by being in time for 
the overture of Thalberg’s new opera at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The young fellow with 
the pretty sister wished very much to get 
down to Cambridge by the half-past six o’clock 
train, in order to be ready to go up the next 
morning for his first “ex.” All these anxious 
querists would have been made happy by the 
captain’s confident answer that they would 
assuredly be abreast of Nicholson’s Wharf at 
half-past four, had not the alderman followed 
| him about, and tagged on to the end of each 
| of his replies :— 

“ But then there ’s the Custom House !” 

The jolly skipper looked very blank, and 
shook his head till the gold lace in his cap 
elistened in the sun like a portentous meteor ; 
| he added, assentingly, “TI can’t answer for the 
Baggage Warehouse !” 

“How long are we likely to be detained 
there?” asked a full chorus of pale passengers, 

“Can’t say.” 

“J can,” thundered a gruff comforter ;—it 
| was the alderman. “The last time I went to 
| France I travelled from Tooley Street to 
| Folkestone harbour (seventy-six miles) in 
| exactly *—here he exhibited a huge stop- 
| watch—*“ one hundred and sixty-nine minutes, 
forty seconds: on my return it took me and 
my baggage two hours and five minutes to 
pass from this very boat to the Thames Street 
side of the Baggage Warehouse.” 

Why, Swallow, were alarm and disgust so 
| powerfully depicted in your countenance when 
;you heard these facts? Did the six bottles 
of brandy sit heavily on your soul? Were 
|the Maraschino, and the boots, and the 
|lavender water, and the gloves excoriating 
| your conscience ? No, Swallow, I will not do 
you the injustice of any such supposition. 
You intended, I feel certain, to declare them 
for duty, and to pay. You shrank from the 
|idea of sneaking ashore like a timid cheat ; it 
was, I sincerely believe, your intention from 
the first to tread the gangway with the bold 
jindependence of a British tax-payer. It was 
|not the money—it was the time you grudged. 
|The dread of being too late for the opening 
lof Thalberg’s opera, and that alone, distorted 
your countenance, 

It is a pity, Swallow, that the consolations 
you were pouring into the widow’s ear on 
|the probability of her long detention at the 
Custom House, prevented you from benefiting 
by a conversation which Caspar and several 
of his compatriots were carrying on with the 
Contractor. The mention of the Custom House 
suggested the subject of passports; which 
some of them manifestly did not know were 
unnecessary in this free country. One gentle- 
man—his friends called him Monsieur le 
Docteur—drew near to you both, and became 
glowingly eloquent (for a woman must grace 
a French orator’s auditory) on the freedom, 
liberality, magnanimity, and hospitality of this 
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great nation. Alas! his warm panegyric 
was suddenly chilled—his budding rhetoric 
rudely blighted :—The boat stopped, and there 
skipped on board from the port of Gravesend 
a couple of Custom House Officers. 

I must say it was very apt of you to im- 
prove this untoward circumstance by reciting 
to your Siddons Don Juan’s reception in this 
country on Shooter’s Hill :— 


¢ And here,’ he cried, ‘ is Freedom's chosen station ; 
Here peals the people’s voice, nor can entomb it 

Racks, prisons, inquisitions ; resurrection 

Awaits it, each new meeting or election, 


“** Here are chaste wives, pure lives ; here people pay 

But what they please; and if that things be dear, 
’T is only that they love to throw away 

Their cash, to show how much they have a year. 
Here laws are all inviolate; none lay 

Traps for the traveller ; every highway’s clear: 
Here—’ he was interrupted by a knife, 
With,—‘* * *! your money or your life 


1 

Neither do I think that, in answering the 
doctor’s inquiries as to the use and necessity 
for these tide-waiters, you put their intrusion 
in too strong a light when you declared that 
as they took charge of the ship to prevent 
the crew or passengers from surreptitiously 
handing over the sides of the vessel any of 
their carpet-bags, or hat-boxes, or cigar-cases, 
or pocket-pistols, or laces, or silks, or cam- 
bries, into clandestine wherries or contraband 
barges, their presence tacitly pronounced 
every individual on board, from the engine- 
boy at the hatchway to the Earl lolling over 
the stern, to be a suspected smuggler. 

But see, Swallow, we are off the Custom 
House Quay. The official clock attests to 
the perfect accuracy of the captain’s word :— 
it is exactly half-past four. 
Swallow ; you will have enough to do. 
Besides your brandy, and your widow, and 
your other articles of value, you have under- 
taken to “clear” the lady’s luggage. “The 
City of Paris” has entered the City of London, 
and is lashed alongside Nicholson’s Wharf. 
With all your alacrity, you are not quick 
enough ; for, while you are investigating the 
names and addresses on the various port- 
manteaux and bags, your widow shows you 
one of her three boxes dangling mast-high 
in the air, overflowing an enormous basket 
that is being craned into Mr. Nicholson’s pre- 
mises. Before this basket has touched the 
threshold of the huge hole in the wall that is 
neither a window nor a door, half-a-dozen un- 
seen hands have nearly relieved it of its 
contents. The rapidity with which all this is 
done gives everybody hopes. The alderman 
anticipates being seated at six with his soup 
before him: the widow flutters with the hope 
of being yet able to see her invalid mother 
before morning: the Cantab does not despair 
of reaching his rooms in “ Maudlin:” and you 
would bet even with Caspar or any other 
Sporting gentleman present, that you will 
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reach your stall in time to hear Thalberg’s 
first chords. You are wrong. The odds are 
ten to one against you, Swallow; for something 
prevents the people from stepping ashore, 
What is it? Every ounce of the baggage is 
out of the vessel. Why then do its owners 
stop up the gangway ? 

“To be searched !” indignantly replies one 
of the detained. Everything had gone on 
swimmingly up to the moment that the doom 
of office was inflicted upon us. Captain Tune 
had rattled us over from Boulogne in nine 
hours ; his crew had unstowed some three or 
four hundred packages of baggage, and the 
wharfinger had swung it into the warehouse 
with magic rapidity. Nothing remained for us 
but to walk home, if the Custom House had 
not set its seal upon further progress, A 
Custom House Officer arrested us seriatim as 
we attempted to leave the vessel. Any sort of 
bundle, or basket, or parcel, was peeped into 
or routed about by a pair of by no means 
spotless hands—perhaps ; for, as often as not, 
according to the caprice of the officer, it was 
passed untouched, almost unnoticed. You 
|asked me to take ashore the widow’s reticule. 
It was bulky. Bottles evidently predominated. 
| The lady told us it was medicine. The officer 
—there was only one searching officer to some 
two hundred passengers — merely felt the 
| bottom of the bag; discovered bottles ; took 
my word that they contained medicine, and 1 
|passed on. The bag was big enough to con- 
|ceal a fortune in lace, watches, or jewels: 
medicine may have meant eau-de-Cologne. If 
the duty of the searcher be to search, why 
were some molested and others allowed to go 
free ? 

Your answer was excellent, Swallow. 
You said, “ Because one man cannot do the 
work of ten; he cannot fight against such 
| tremendous odds as two hundred to one ; and 
because the whole affair is a stupid and an- 
noying farce.” 

“ But a farce, though not amusing, may be 
well acted,” was, you will recollect, my re- 
joinder. “ Yet this is only the first scene.” 

The next experiment adopted by the 
Customs department of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to impart to foreign visitors vid 
the Thames a favourable impression of 
England and the English, is to herd them 
together under the flattering designation of 
“aliens,” and to oblige them and their fellow- 
travellers to mount to the Baggage Warehouse 
by means of a flight of exterior ladders, 
some part of which is exposed to whatever 
cold, wind, or sunshine, may happen to be 
raging. These stairs are not exceedingly 
well adapted for ladies, for other reasons than 
their steepness. Although your Mrs. Siddons 
would, in her sylph-like days, have made light 
of the ascent, yet the assistance you so 
gallantly afforded to her matured figure was 
not merely complimentary aid. The thanks 
she panted when you gracefully seated her 
on the hard bench of the oak long, low, 
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hot, recking waiting-room, were evidently 
sincere. 

When all the passengers had been slowly 
emptied out of the steamer, and had ascended 
to this upper-story place of detention, the 
“aliens ” were penned up in one corner, 
to give their names, and to receive from 
two clerks their “certificates of arrival.” In 
complaining to you and to our fellow-victims 
of a suffocating sensation, the alderman was 
by no means singular. You were, luckily, 
near the only practicable window; but my 
end of the room was in a stifling condition, 
and the supplications for air were general. 
Even the stalwart Caspar gasped as if he were 
breathing the sulphurs of the magic circle. 
There were general cries of “ How long is this 
to last ?” 

“When are we to get our luggage ?” 

“ When your names is called,” replied the 
porter, holding the door hermetically close. 
The alderman produced his stop-watch. “We 
landed,” he remarked, “at ten minutes to 
five o’clock—it is now a quarter past five, and 
not a single name has been demanded !” 

At length even the door-keeper’s patience 
was exhausted ; and, in a fit of despair he 
opened the door. A crowd immediately 
jammed itself between its sides. The af- 
frighted porter rushed—as if he had undammed 
a sluice—to the foot of the first flight of steps, 
to stop the overflow. He held on by the two 


bannisters like grim death, and opposed his 


broad back to the torrent. 


Ladies screamed ; 
men exclaimed “Shame!” 


Presently, the 


confusion confounded itself; for the crowd | 
became so tightly wedged into the doorway | 


and on the stairs, that it could not make any 
sort of demonstration either by speech or 
action. I pitied you, Swallow, most especially. 
You had nobly resolved to fight your way to 
the van in search of the widow’s luggage ; 
and a creeping shiver came over me when I 
beheld your round little form rasped and 
grated against the brick wall, as if it had been 
a nutmeg. 

About this time a theory was propounded 
by a nervous-looking clerk (who was pro- 
tected by an iron barrier in a door-way on 
the first landing opposite to the crowd) 
that all those who had single packages were 
to be served first. The individuals who 
immediately announced that each had tra- 
velled from the Continent like an elephant, 
with a single trunk, were curiously numerous. 
But they might as well have boasted of cart- 
loads of luggage ; because, except three ladies 
of seven-package power, and the Contractor 
for the twenty-eight from Paris (an old 
stager), not a soul, whether of single pre- 
tensions or not, could gain entrance to the 
warehouse in which the baggage awaited 
inspection. The single-to-do fiction was 
therefore exploded, and the calling of names 
commenced. At twenty-four minutes to six 
(the alderman is my authority for this 
precise datum) the fortunate owner of the 
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‘name of “Roots” was asked for. Mr. Roots, 


planted in a remote recess of the waiting- 
room, answered the call in a tone of good- 
humoured mockery. Mr. Roots had as much 
chance of wedging himself through the crowd, 
as you, my poor Swallow, had of boring your 
way through the brick wall. At this moment, 
the Contractor, in a foaming state, appeared 
on a platform of the warehouse, and frantically 
invoked Monsieur le Docteur: Monsieur le 
Docteur was delaying the luggage of all the 
other members of the Contract, because he 
had not delivered up his keys. Would any 
one find Monsieur le Docteur, and entreat 
Monsieur le Docteur to pitch over his keys ? 
But Monsieur le Docteur, although invisible, 
managed to make himself heard. <A state- 
ment— proceeding apparently from a few 
inches of sharp red nose thrust tightly through 
a couple of closely-wedged shoulders in the 
crowd, but really from the medical gentleman 
behind it—was heard to the effect that his 
(Monsieur le Docteur’s) keys were indeed on 
his person, but that he was quite unable to 
get his hand into his own pocket without 
special permission of his co-constituents of 
the mob ; who, with the best will in the world, 
could not, by any means in their power, con- 
trive to accord it. 

Time wore on, and you, Swallow, at length 
attained to the front rank with your face 
flattened against the beadle’s broad back. 
Several persons had been summoned by name ; 
but as they were perfectly unable to appear 
in person by reason of the crowd, the indi- 
viduals nearest to the barrier and the beadle 
were admitted, regardless of any other rule 
than that of first come, first served; con- 
sequently, two very rude and very strong 


| Frenchmen made their way in by coarsely 


pushing aside the Cantab’s sister and two 
ladies from their own country. 

It would be tedious to narrate all that 
happened to me at the back of the crowd, 
while you suffered in the front. When, 
however, I at length struggled my way into 
the place of search, I was glad to find that 
you had not been much ground away; and 
that a stratagem which I overheard you 
divulging to the widow, succeeded in gaining 
her admission also. 

I appeal to you, Swallow, whether this 
third scene of the farce did not present a 
perfect contrast to that which was just over. 
Here, in the Baggage Warehouse itself—in the 
actual receipt of Custom—the veniilation and 
deliberation were supreme. A fine view of the 
river, seen through one of the open windows, 
was being calmly enjoyed by a portly person, 
evidently of considerable official pretensions. 
A clerk, writing the reverse ofa running-hand, 
sat at a desk ; another (who seemed, by the 
jaunty style in which he wore his hat, to be 
a dropper-in from some other department 
of the Customs) leaned lazily against the 
desk, enjoying the proceedings of the baffled, 
heated, ladies and gentlemen who had escaped 
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from the crowd, and who were anxiously 
threading the ccnfused maze of passengers’ 
effects strewed on the floor, to find their own. 
A. third was criticising, with an easy air, a 
couple of lace collars belonging to the Cantab’s 
sister. The scene was made complete by two 


or three porters, whose deliberate mode of 


opening carpet-bags koxes and trunks, showed 
that it was not their fate to be hurried in 
their passage through this life. 

You were wrong, Swallow, in venting so 
much indignation when the search of Mrs. 
Siddons’s largest box was in progress. What 
was the use of talking about “ prying imperti- 
nence” to the man who would insist upon 
untying the strings of both the lady’s new 
bonnets, to see that they were not lined with 
kid gloves or stuffed inside with perfumery 
or cambric handkerchiefs or silk dresses ? 
Why threaten to report him for routing, and 
crushing, and creasing her cherished collec- 
tion of collars and cuffs? And did you think 
it possible to reach the soul of a Custom 
Hfouse searcher, by accusing that gentleman 
of “infamous tyranny” when, despite your 
protégée’s entreaties (which, I admit, melted 
into tears ; and in them I find your excuse), he 
insisted upon seizing and confiscating two 
packs of soiled French playing-cards, which 
the importer had, she said, been specially 
commissioned to bring over for her mother, 
whose only recreation left in the world was 
whist, and whose infirmities prevented her 
from using the thick cards manufactured 
here? He could not help it. Having seen 
the porter look over the pack, card by card, 
and find no stamp upon them (except the 
mark of his own dirty thumb, which he had 
wetted for the performance of his duty)— 
being unable to perceive the accrediting ace 
of spades, what could he do? He must show 
his employers that he searched some of the 
packages. 

No, Swallow, you wasted both breath and 
temper. It was when the same person con- 
tented himself with thrusting his arm half- 
way down one side of Mrs. Siddons’s carpet- 
bag, and “ passing” it instanter, that you 
ought to have reproved him. Why were the 
contents of that lady’s box turned topsy-turvy, 
and the bag left unexamined? If a discretion 
be allowed to subordinate officers, should it 
not be rationally exercised ? Why did this 
man confiscate a paltry pack of cards, which 
the owner had a great wish to retain, and 
allow her the chance of defrauding the 
revenue to some considerable extent, by 
shutting his eyes to the insides of a carpet- 
bag and a huge reticule? If no discretion 
be vested in these executives, and it be 
the law that the contents of all baggage be 
examined, why is it not all examined? I do 
net for one moment doubt the high respect- 
ability of Mrs. Siddons ; who never, probably, 
had a contraband idea even in her dreams ; 
but it is not utterly impossible that when, 
through your agency, I conveyed her reticule 
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ashore, she may have converted me into a 
smuggler in spite of myself. If it be the duty 
of the department to make an efficient search, 
why is not each article in each box, bag, 
portmanteau, trunk, and case thoroughly scru- 
tinised, and tested, and tasted, and, if cl wge- 
able, properly assessed ? 

Why? I'll tell you, Swallow ;—because in 
this era of railways, and steam-boats, and 
journeys to Paris in one day, and voyages to 
New York and back in a month: in these 
times, when an enormous glass palace can be 
built in seven months, and messages are daily 
delivered and answered by electric telegraph 
from one end of the island to the other in 
seven minutes, the public won’t wait! Listen, 
Mr. Swallow, to the clamour that is still 
going on outside, on the stairs we have just 
left ; do you think if each of the five officials did 
his duty rigidly, and examined every article 
minutely, that, somewhere about half-past ten 
or eleven at night, the door of the Baggage 
Warehouse would not be battered down by an 
injured and impatient public ? Denounce the 
system as much as a geytleman dare deal in 
denunciation, in the article you threaten to 
publish in the “ Warrior for Peace,” but, pray, 
do not pour the vials of your inky wrath upon 
the unhappy five whom the Commissioners of 
the Customs set to do the work of a dozen; 
and who dawdle over their duty, perhaps, out 
of a hopeless despair of doing it even passably. 
Why blame these men for the incompetency 
of their superiors ; who, if they have brains 
to organise, have not industry to carry out 
one of a half-dozen plans that a child would 
invent for the quick despatch of passengers’ 
luggage ? Could not an efficient staff of 
searchers board the steamer at Gravesend, 
and examine the packages on the voyage 
thence ? Could noi an officer be stationed, on 
the vessel arriving, at each of three or four 
gangways—instead of one officer at one gang- 
way—and allow no personal luggage to be 
landed which did not display the Custom 
House seal ? Or, failing this, could not the two 
tide-waiters who already embark, and whose 
hard fate it is to pace the deck in pleasant 
converse during the up-Thames voyage, be 
set to arrange the list of passengers’ names 
handed to him by the captain, in alphabetical 
order? Then, could not the warehouse at 
the wharf be divided off in compartments 
(from “A to D;” from “E to K;” and so 
on throughout the whole alphabet), like the 
Dividend Office at the Bank of England, like 
all the Railway Stations in France, and as is 
done at the Great Western Railway at Pad- 
dington ? Could not each passenger walk 
straight to the place of his initials—having 
faith in the wharfingers that his property 
will have been sorted into its proper station— 
and there expose it to the scrutineers, and 
have done with it? Or does a system of 
corresponding numbers—one set for luggage, 
and the other for passengers—demand too 
high an effort of contrivance for Custom 
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genius to aspire to? I modestly make Sheset be thought worthy of a place in your 


suggestions to you, Swallow, with an as- 
surance that you are at liberty to make any 
use of them you may think proper. 

While I dissent from some of your proceed- 
ings, I must say you deserve high commenda- 
tion for the masterly manner in which you 
concealed your impatience, when the porter, 


° ° . "I . | 
who had expressed his intention of opening | 


your case of brandy, stood by in idleness wait- 
ing for “ his book,” which clerk number three 
was making up. 
with a keener relish his conversation relative 


to the proper mode of nailing wp bottles, and | 
the probability of your importing eau-de-| 


Cologne under the name of brandy to escape 
the higher duty, if you had not felt that 
the residuary of your fellow-travellers werestill 
clamouring outside for admittance. This con- 
viction prevented you also from deriving all 
the amusement which another official would 
under other circumstances have afforded you, 
when, coming forward with one hand in his 
trousers pocket, he took up with the other 
one of your bottles; shook it, timed the 


appearance and subsidence of the be ad, and | 


pronounced your brandy “very weak ;” but 
still brandy. On paying the duty, you mur- 
mured at the unnecessary length of time the 
transaction had occupied ; 
to you that had your box — as mer- 
chandise instead of baggage ; 


left an agent to clear your effects, the opera- 
tion would have occupie d two days’ dodging 
backwards and forwards, from one office to 
another. 

I could see that it was a great relief to you 
when you safely he aaa the widow 
luggage intoacab. The alderman was con- 
sulting his watch. “It is now,” he said, 
“seventeen minutes to seven o’clock, and 
we landed at ten minutes to five. Conse- 
quently we have been detained by these 


(I shall not repeat the expression) | 


“Custom House people two hours all but 
seven minutes.” 


I must say I heard you repeat your inten- 


tion to expose publicly the treatment we had | 


all received—the treatment which everybody 
receives who lands from abroad in London, 
and has been receiving, to my knowledge, for 
the last twenty years—with ple: sure, I trust 
you will indulge the public with a sound, tem- 
perate, and practical paper on the subject, in 
an early number of the “ Warrior for Peace.” 
Pray point out that while the vexatious sy 8- 
tem of le svying Customs duty on passengers’ 
baggage lasts (which assuredly will not be 
long), it ought to be effected in a decent, 
orderly, and systematic manner. You will 
not, I ‘hope, take it amiss when I own that 
I have ventured to address these lines to 
you in order to refresh your recollection of 
our wrongs, and to suggest what might, if 
tried, prove remedies. Permit me humbly 
to add, that if anything I have mentioned 


You would have enjoyed | 





but I could prove | 


, had you | 
been in greater haste than you were and had | 


and her | 





j}moors of that 





excellent journal, I shall feel 


flattered. 


EDWARD BAINES 

THERE is a class of men in England who 
may be described as of the tribe of Whit- 
tington ; men typified by the Whittingtonian 
mythus. Their ambition is civic, and their 
virtues domestic. They are industrious and 
clear-headed. The apex of their aspirations 
is to become Mayors, Knights, Commissioners, 
or Members of Parliament. They found re- 
spectable families ; die the idols of their native 
towns; and are usually commemorated, we 
regret to say, in dull epitaphs and ugly 
statuary. In the last century this class was 
usually Conservative in the extreme, and pro- 
vincial members of it rose in the world bya 
sturdy deference to county families. But since 


very much 


| Reform became the object of the English—the 


one work of the working English public— 


| Whittington’s men have been the most active 


of reformers. They have been in wholesome 
antagonism to antiquity for the last half-cen- 
tury ; have, in a spirit of true, brave, solid 
industry, steadily helped to correct abuses and 
extinguish wrongs. But withal no class has 
opposed so formidably your violent physical- 
force agitators. Accordingly, no class has 
really such claims on the gratitude of the 
Conservative party as this decorous band ct 
opponents, 

A volume lying on 
dutifully, tranquilly, q 
of an admirable specimen of such men. It is 
entitled the “Life of Edward Baines, late 
M.P. for the Borough of Leeds; by his son 
Edward Baines ;” and illustrates in an instruc- 
tive manner the history of the half-century 
of time which expired a few months ago. 

Throughout the whole of last century, the 
art of Yorkshire which con- 
tains the village of Marton-le-Moor, Rainton, 
—- and Dishforth, were being steadily 
enclosed and cultivated ‘by sturdy yeomen— 
among whom certain tall, florid-looking, 
healthy men, of the race of Barings, were 
the most notable. They held and cultivated 
their farms under the Duke of Devonshire ; 
father and son giving life after life to the 
soil with unceasing industry, and quietly 
lying down inside of it when their work was 
achieved. 

Mr. Richard Baines, a younger son of the 
family, an exciseman, while quartered at 
Preston in that capacity, married a Miss 
Chew, daughter of a merchant there; and, 
resigning his office, commenced business 
as a grocer. It seemed, however, that 
grocers (particularly Whig groc ers —their 
wares being of course highly deleterious to 
health in those days !) could not traffic in 
the corporate town of Preston without having 
served seven years’ apprenticeship. Parch- 
ments of dignified antiquity made that impos- 


our table modestly, 
records the life-history 








sible ; honest Mr. Richard Baines (known to 
| be a Liberal—the daring man !) was legally 
| persecuted and prosecuted out of the town ; 
| and pitched his tent at Walton-le-Dale, in 
Lancashire, in the valley of the Ribble, about 
amile off. Here the Edward Baines now com- 
memorated was born, on the 5th February, 
| 1774. Richard, his father, entered on the 
| business of a cotton-spinner and manufacturer, 
| and subsequently became a coal-merchant. 
| He was an enterprising man, one sees very 
clearly—bringing up his son as a temperate 
Reformer—and opposed to all feudal cliques, 
| persuaded that no difference whatever existed 
between Whig groceries and Tory groceries, 
| in point of intrinsic quality ; in which belief 
| lies an immense deal of important political 
truth, simple as it sounds. 

Edward, a knowing, active boy, went to 
school at Hawkshead. There was a pupil, his 
senior by several years—Will Wordsworth, 
we dare say, he was called—now mentioned 





manner. Edward went from Hawkshead to 
the grammar-school at Preston. Here an im- 
patience of ill-administered authority, the love 


of enterprise, and aspirations for extended 
education which characterised the future man, | 
were, in the boy, faithfully, but ludicrously 


predicated. His master was pompous and 
ignorant, and smote his pupils liberally with 
cane and tongue. 
the lads learnt as much from the spirit of 


their master as from his precepts, and that 
one of those juvenile rebellions, better known 
of old than at present as a “barring-out,” was 


attempted. The doors of the school, the bio- 
grapher narrates, were fastened with huge 
nails, and one of the younger lads was let out 
to obtain supplies of food for the garrison, 


The rebellion having lasted two or three days, | 


the mayor, town-clerk, and officers, were sent 
for to intimidate the offenders. Young Baines, 
on the part of the besieged, answered the 
magisterial summons to surrender, by de- 


claring that they would never give in, unless | 


assured of full pardon and a certain length 
of holidays. With much good sense, the 
mayor gave them till the evening to consider ; 
and on his second visit the doors were found 
open, the garrison having fled to the woods 
of Penwortham. They regained their re- 
spective homes under the cover of night, and 
some humaue interposition averted the punish- 
ment they had deserved. 

At this period of Baines’s life the spirit of 
frolic and adventure was very strong in him 
and his companions. Stories are told of the 
mayor’s halberds being abstracted by this 
mischievous set, and thrown into “ the folly,” 
or waterworks’ reservoir ; and one fair night 
the youth passed in prison, for frightening a 
lady by firing a pistol over her head. It is 
some apology for him that at that time the 
tradesmen of Preston were much addicted to 
idleness and practical jokes. When these 
boyish pranks were laid aside, and he and his 


by mankind at large in a more reverent | 


It is not surprising that | 
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companions, having been put to business, 
began to employ their leisure in reading, 
speculating, and spouting, five of them con- 
ceived the project of emigration. They had 
read that in the United States there was 
great encouragement for every kind of talent, 
and especially a want of good schools: and 
having a comfortable conceit of their own 
qualifications, they planned the establishment 
of a superior academy on the other side ot 
the Atlantic. Here, as in everything else, 
young Baines seems to have been a leader, 
having great influence over his associates. 
Accordingly it was understood that he should 
be at the head of the establishment: one ot 
the number was to be professor of botany, 
another of music, and so on, The scheme 
had been elaborated for a considerable time ; 
maps consulted, and pocket-money saved ; 
but the amount of their practical wisdom 
may be judged from the resources with which 
the expedition was undertaken. One of them 
had saved sixteen shillings, another fifteen, 
and the other three, smaller sums. They 
actually left Preston one Sunday morning on 
foot for Liverpool, whence they hoped to get 
easily conveyed to America. In this, as may 
be supposed, they were disappointed ; yet it 
was not till they had exhausted their small 
store that they ventured to face their parents 
and acknowledge their folly. Penniless they 
returned from Liverpool to Preston, on the 
Friday after their departure, and on the 
road they relieved their hunger by making a 
good meal of beans in a bean-field near 
Rufford, They quietly crept into their several 
houses, considerably humbler and wiser than 
when they had left. Their scheme, however, 
was not more visionary than the Pantisocra- 
tical project of Coleridge, Southey, and their 
friends, a few years later. 

When sixteen years of age, Edward Baines 
was apprenticed to a printer in Preston. He 
had by this time become a shrewd specula- 
tive youth, with a turn for study. He, and 
some of his intimates, got up a debating 
society: the French Revolution was now 


'going its fiery course, and the magistrates 


threatened to prosecute them. In every 


town, in those sad times, there was a fight 


between the Boys and the Bigwigs. Abject 
terror prevailed everywhere. And fancy 
what the terror of the Bigwigs, in a little 
provincial town, must have been! For, if 
Burke, the resplendent, was the swan who 
sang the death-chant of old institutions, there 
were hundreds of geese everywhere, who 
only cackled lamentably. We suppose most 
families retain a singular remembrance of 
the conduct of their grandfathers in those 
days ; possibly, an old gentleman in a pow- 
dered wig—groaning over the “Courier,” and 
pronouncing the end of all things to be at 
hand. 

Edward Baines soon afterwards was en- 
gaged on the “Leeds Mereury” to finish his 
apprenticeship. Off set the young yeoman 
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on foot, with a knapsack and stick, manfully 
across the hills, with his worldly wealth 
in his pocket, and from all we hear, nowise 
encumbering his march. His fresh good- 
looking face was dusty and wayworn as he 
marched into Leeds, and reached the office 
of the journal. He worked away steadily at 
his business like a temperate, active, clear- 
headed youth. What heat there was in him, 
was not of the flaming sort; but mild, com- 
fortable, and cherishing—not fiery and ra- 
diant. His talent was practical and demon- 
strative. Sagacious, active, he was a Reformer 
from good sense. Some men reform the senti- 
ments of mankind as poets; some wildly as 
indignant satirists; some in a high-spirited 
way as high-minded gentlemen ; some quietly 
and without pretension as men of business. 
Mr. Baines belonged to the last class. In an 
age of common sense, such men are highly 
valuable. 

We find him getting on very well, soon 
after his arrival in Leeds, and doing useful 
work. He was cheerful and sociable withal, 
and a friendly man. Who will be surprised, 
therefore, to find that, having set up in busi- 
ness for himself, he visited frequently in the 
families of the thoughtful, liberal Dissenters 
of the town—grave, yet cheerful old gentle- 
men, who were hospitable to quiet and pro- 
mising youths? Young Mr. Baines was a 
frequent visitor at the houge of old Mr. 
Matthew Talbot, an Independent Dissenter. 
The picture of that old gentleman is pleasant 
to contemplate ; it is the portrait of a Puritan 
softened [ love of literature. He daily 
studied the Bible; he had translated it from 
the original tongue himself; he had versified 
it, with strange quaint devices of his own by 
way of illustration. He had “ Paradise Lost” 
by heart. He loved the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
He would walk many miles to see the sun rise. 
The traits of this old man indicate a calm 
simplicity : his figure stands out in the scenes 
of the noisy revolutionary times, like that of 
venerable Anchises amidst the distractions of 
Troy. And Mr. Talbot had a daughter, 
Charlotte. She was pious, and grave, also, 
after the fashion of the Independents ;—yet 
feminine and gentle. Young Mr. Baines loved 
her, and was accepted. Mr. Talbot, alarmed 
at Mr. Baines’s “ Liberalism” broke off the 
match. But they married notwithstanding 
in 1798; and the father soon relented, and 
took his son-in-law into favour, This wasa 
happy union, in every respect. To the hus- 
band’s bold good sense, the wife’s influence 
added the old English grave piety ; which is 
traceable through her life. To this dowery 
of their mother, the children gratefully ac- 
knowledge their obligations. 

In 1801, Edward Baines became the pro- 
prietor of the “Leeds Mercury,” the purchase- 
money having been subscribed for, and lent 
to him by several gentlemen, all of whom 
he repaid in the course of a few years. He 
was now a public man. His career from this 


time is part and parcel of the history or 
the country ; but more especially that of the 
Reform movement in the northern provinces, 

Looking back to that time, we find war 
raging all over Europe; French prisoners | 
drearily pining in our gaols; poor seedy | 
French gentlemen of splendid descent 
wandering about the fields near the towns 
where fortune detained them, and gathering 
with French ingenuity herbs—never vet 
known to be edible—for dinner. Napoleon 
was in his golden prime. Fox and Pitt were | 
the leaders of the two great parties of English- | 
men. Radicals were desperately situated 
in those days; spies were crawling about 
everywhere ; Toryism was triumphant, with 
“England for ever,” and “the Army and 
Navy” (types of deplorable but hardly avoid- 
able carnage) with “three times three ;” 
the one answer to all demands for change 
being—“look at France!” The fashion was 
to preach a temperate obedience to all sorts 
of petty tyranny and a patient tolerance of | 
the vilest abuses, and to use France as the 
“frightful example.” Then, almost all the 


counties in England were under aristocratic 
domination ; to go to a county meeting with 
Liberalism in your mouth, was to be an 
incendiary—to be low—to be contemptible. 
To the people, at that time, the idea of any | 
representation but an aristocratic one, seemed 
In 1807, when the Canning and Cas- | 


absurd. 
tlereagh administration dissolved Parliament, || 
there was a contest in Yorkshire whether | 
Lord Milton or Mr. Lascelles—two promis- | 
ing young gentlemen—should represent the | 
county, which cost each of their respective | 
parents one hundred thousand pounds; the 
most expensive parliamentary: fight, we hope, 
on record, Mr. Baines’s energy was employed | 
on this important occasion in supporting | 
the Whig candidate. All the fury pr 
in young Lord Milton’s being elected ; and | 
Mr. Baines was threatened with personal | 
chastisement by one gentleman of opposite 
opinions. With Johnsonian firmness, and Jack- 
sonian “pluck,” he appears to have invited 
the gentleman to “come on;” but without 
any hostile result. These incidents will show 
the immense excitement which prevailed at 
that time. The questions at issue were, how- 
ever, confined to the two political parties ; by 
whom the mere public were but little consi- | 
dered—the right of these two parties to divide 
England between them, being apparently indu- 
bitable. Mr. Baines, though honestly support- 
ing the party called Whig, was, by his career, | 
virtually advancing that cause which is the 
heart of reform—the right of tht men who | 
can do something, to have a chance of doing | 
it. All the uproar about the French Revo- | 
lution has not had any success in putting 
down that. 
The great topic of those times was, of course, 
the war. Baines, like the Whig party generally, || 
was in favour of peace, if possible ; while Go- 
vernment was lavishing gold on armaments, 
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|| and sending out commanders whose movements 
itself managed to cripple. The Yorkshire 
clothiers—indeed, nearly all the men in the 
manufacturing districts—petitioned for peace, 
| in which the “ Mercury” supported them. 
|| Time and events strengthened their case. As 
| the war lasted, the distress in the country 
| grew worse. In 1812, soon after the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Percival, there were riots in 
Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, caused by 
the introduction of machinery. Fourteen 
rioters were hanged by a paternal govern- 
| ment at York, in January, 1813. <A bill was 
passed, enabling the magistrates to search for 
arms, and disperse tumultuous assemblages. 
Debt and distress accumulated. Mr. Baines 
did whatever it was in the power of a 
journalist to do, by decently representing the 
wrongs of these matters through his columns ; 
and by putting up with the abuse, misrepre- 
sentation and angry hubbub which greeted 
him from his opponents, like a philosopher. 
When the late Lord Sidmouth brought for- 
ward a bill for “placing restrictions on the 
preaching of Dissenting ministers,” our sensible 
and active friend took the field at once. 
What! prevent people from teaching those 
who believe in them? ‘This was a sort of 
blasphemy against common sense at which he 
might well be indignant. The bill took itself 
in again. On the other side, even-handed, Mr. 
Baines duly snubbed those Dissenters who 
refused Roman Catholics the same freedom for 
themselves. In all these things, he acted 
like a keen, honest man ; and, plainly, it was 
because the Truth lay behind all he did that 
he gained general respect, a good hearing and 
an ultimate triumph. 

Napoleon, having broken from Elba in the 
astonishing manner known to mankind, was 
finally flung into St. Helena, once for all ;.and 
the great wars ended in not only checking him, 
but in putting down the French Revolution, 
and (as the Tories fancied) the European 
movement party generally. England was left 
with illuminated cities and financial distress. 
The landed interest got a Corn Law put on, 
amidst general rioting. Mr. Baines was its 
opponent from the first, and lived to see it 
repealed. 

About this time Edward Baines found 
another way of exercising his personal in- 
fluence ; he took to the platform. He attended 
all the great Leeds meetings against the In- 
come Tax; all those in favour of religious 
liberty: always the same clear, energetic 
specimen of the middle class. Reform and 
Economy were Mr. Baines’s objects. We do 
not find him rising into any high flights of 
inspired indignation at abuses; what he 
hated in them was their absurdity. His 
career was a perpetual admonition to Govern- 
ments to be reasonable. “Sense, gentlemen ; 
for mercy’s sake, a little sense!” In 1817 
he was working away at the Parliamentary 
Reform movement. They called the old 


| System a representation; when little two- 
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penny villages—where the very highway was 
overgrown with grass and weeds—returned 
members, while large towns, containing the 
very bones and blood of the country, had no 
members at all. Mr. Baines held forth that 
year, once, during a snow-storm ; and, it seems 
the innocent, solid man was openly stigma- 
tised as a traitor. We find this about the 
only time that he was stung into expressions 
of indignation ; it simmered, however, rather 
than boiled over, in two or three far from 
violent “leaders ” in the “ Leeds Mercury.” 

It cannot be denied that things were looking 
very bad in the country then. Mr. Henry 
Hunt, an orator of the inflammable kind, was 
blazing like a furnace, first in one place and 
then in another. Toryism, of course, attri- 
buted everything that was wrong to the cry 
for Reform.’ Accordingly, information was 
sent to Ministers, in a notorious “ green 
bag,” of conspiracies in various parts of the 
kingdom : secret committees of both Houses 
were held, and the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended, The Spy System was in full force. 
Obscure scoundrels, in the employ of Govern- 
ment, instigated poor people to mischief. Mr. 
Baines, through the “ Mercury,” was one of 
those who most completely exposed this in- 
famous organisation, and courageously de- 
nounced its tools by name. 

For the next year or two he went on 
chiefly occupied with civic matters, aiding 
— baths, literary societies, and savings 

anks. The year 1819 brought distress with 


it again; distress brought Henry Hunt, and 
Petre, a tailor, who had exchanged the shop- 
board for the “stump.” There were, moreover, 


loud cries for radical reform. Mr. Baines 
helped to keep some moderation in the matter. 
This year produced the well-known Peterloo 
Massacre, of infamous memory. Seventy or 
eighty thousand persons were assembled in 
St. Peter’s Fields, Manchester, to petition for 
Parliamentary Reform. Hunt was addressing 
them, when the magistrates ordered the 
yeomanry to take him into custody. Into 
all that helpless crowd of working men, as- 
sembled there with their wives and families 
to utter honest complaints, broke an armed 
inflamed amateur soldiery sabre in hand, 
slaying wherever slaying was easiest. Several 
of the multitude were killed—hundreds were 
gashed and gored, and the crowd was scat- 
tered. So far from the acred bumpkins 
who dictated this murder getting any punish- 
ment, they received the thanks of the Prince 
Regent. The great Whig gentry of Yorkshire 
met to petition for an inquiry—and for 
assisting in that object, Earl Fitzwilliam was 
dismissed from the Lord-Lieutenancy of the 
West Riding. 

George the Fourth ascended the throne, 
in 1820, and diverted attention from the 
odium of the laws against liberty known as 
the Six Acts, by diverting it to his royal 
—— by his celebrated Bill of Pains and 

enalties against Queen Caroline. Here, 
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again, Mr. Baines steadily supported the | 


reasonable and the right. He aided in his 
quarter of the world to get the “ Bill” washed 
out of the Augean Parliament. In 1822 he 
assisted at one of the great Yorkshire Parlia- 
mentary Reform Meetings which helped to 
produce the subsequent success of the Reform 
Bill; he also exerted himself in the Educa- 
tion movement. Nor did he wholly neglect— 
like too many public men—his own affairs ; for 
he privately cultivated land with the energy 
which he brought to all his undertakings ; 
snatching several patches of the wet, unpro- 
mising Chat Moss from useless boggism, and 
converting it into productive soil. During 
1824—1826, occurred the great commercial 
panic which ruined so many houses—among 
others the Constables and Ballantynes of 
Edinburgh, whose fall involved Sir Walter 
Scott in bankruptcy. 

The distress of that time hastened the 
Reform Movement. “Classic Canning” died 
in 1827, and the Wellington and Peel Govern- 
ment, which succeeded, was opposed to Catholic 
Emancipation and progress generally. But 
through the exertions of Lord John Russell, 
the Test and Corporation Acts were first 
repealed, and soon afterwards Government 
had to give way on the Catholic question also. 

The death of George the Fourth and the 
accession of William the Fourth caused a 
general election in 1830. At this crisis, the 
“Leeds Mercury” suggested the election of 
Henry Brougham for the Riding ; a measure 
which, more than any other, showed how 
Reform was advancing towards victory ; for, 


one of the most decided features of the ancien | 


régime was the superstition of “county-family ”- 
ship. The county families were opposed to the 
introduction of a stranger ; the right of repre- 
sentation being their private property, of 
course! Against this, Brougham’s return was 
the most emphatic protest ; for Brougham was 
then the uncompromising man of the people. 
Between this election and the meeting of 
Parliament occurred the French Revolution 
of 1830, when Charles the Tenth was blown 
from his throne in an ignominious manner by 
a popular explosion. Parliament met; the 
Duke of Wellington resigned ; Earl Grey was 
sent for by the King, and Brougham took his 
seat in his Cabinet as Lord Chancellor, with 
the titles of Brougham and Vaux. 
ministration now went to work to construct the 
plan of Reform which was brought before the 
Commons by Lord John Russell on the Ist of 
March, 1831. The country at once went intoa 
Reform furor. The second reading was only 
carried by a majority of one; and a hostile 
amendment was successful in committee by a 
majority of eight. There was a dissolution, 
and the new Parliament showed a majority 
in favour of the second reading of three 
hundred and sixty-seven to two hundred and 
thirty-one. The Bill passed through the House 
under the management of Lord Althorp. But 
the troubles of the Reform party began all 


This ad- | 
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over again in the Lords. While the tide of 
feeling was roaring round this obstacle, Par- 
liament was prorogued, and convened again 
in January, 1832. There was now a loud cry 
to “swamp the House of Lords,” as the pro- 
cess of creating a new batch of peers was 
called. The King objected to this. Ministers 
resigned, and the Duke of Wellington could 
not form an administration. These factious 
delays caused immense excitement through 
the country. At last, the King recalled Earl 
Grey—the opponents of the Bill in the Lords 
yielded—and the measure received the Royal 
Assent on the 7th of June. Through all the 
struggle, Mr. Baines was hard at work in the 
Reform cause in his own section of the country, 
As it was certainly for, so it was mainly by 
such men as Edward Baines that the great 
change was made. 

The Reform Bill enabled Leeds among 
other places to send two members to Parlia- 


iment; and the town did itself the honour 


of choosing for one of them Mr. Macaulay, 
then the flower of all the “rising men.” 

That a reformer, and one of brilliant quali- 
ties, should have been returned for the great 
manufacturing town of his own district, and 
the scene of his own labours, was, it would 
seem, considered by Mr. Baines as the summit 
of his aims. His greatest political work 
was done. But he could not be idle, and he 


}turned to literature—literature illustrative of 


his own sphere of action—and he eagerly set 


|about a “History of the County of Lan- 


> 


caster.” But in a short time he found that 
his political race was by no means run. It 
had yet to be crowned with its fitting reward. 
Mr. Macaulay got a splendid Indian appoint- 
ment, and there was a vacancy for a Leeds 
member. Instantly the Liberalelectors thought 
of Mr. Baines. The way in which he received 
the proposal was characteristic. The modest, 
sensible middle-class man, could he be fit for 
such an honour ?—to go as member to a House 
which had, for so many years, been filled with 
imperial Wentworths and sublime Lascelles ! 
Certainly, most Englishmen kneel as tran- 
quilly as a camel to take up anybody who 
desires to mount him; but Mr. Baines, after 
a show of some sincere but coy reluctance, 
consented, was returned, and took his seat in 
February, 1834. 

His Parliamentary career was a very quiet, 
hard-working one. He generally supported 
the Whig Government, but kept himself 
independent. He was constantly attending 
committees; appears regularly to have got 
up the immense public-document-stuff of 
the day with a digestive faculty commonly 
attributed to an ostrich; and listened pa- 
tiently to the most long-winded consti- 
tuents. In everything we find him homely 
and unaffected; he goes to dine at Lord 
Brougham’s, and meets five peers—writes 
home, “there is no affectation of rank or 
dignity. The most perfect freedom, I may 
say equality, prevails.” How modestly the 
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brave old worker of sixty seems to rank 
himself: how timidly, to acknowledge that 
“IT may say, equality prevails.” There is a 
straightforward simplicity in the way in which 
he accepts his position ; it does not diminish 
our respect for him, if we do at the same 
time think it a little Iudicrous—a little like 
the deportment of the celebrated animal in 
Sterne, that seemed to say, “Don’t beat me ; 
but if you like, you may !” 

When the Whigs were dismissed summarily 
by William the Fourth, and Sir Robert Peel 
was sent for from Italy, another dissolution 
followed. The Conservatives gained a hundred 
members in the new Parliament ; but Leeds 
sent its faithful Mr. Baines back again. Soon 
afterwards, Sir Robert resigned, having been 
beaten on the Irish Church question, and 
the Melbourne Administration was formed. 
In 1835, there was a considerable agitation, 
occasioned by the moot point—whether the 
House of Lords ought not to be re-modelled ? 
A rather questionable question, thought Mr. 
Baines. He pronounced a decided negative, 
and his negative doubtless influenced many. 
It was very characteristic of him that he was 


content to work hard for every practical good | 


—happy, only could the really indispensable 


improvement be got. Mr. Baines would knock | 
and ring at the door of the House of Lords ;| 
would halloo at the windows even ; but break | 
it down—oh no! He was a real sturdy friend | 


of all that was old in England ; would purge, | 
but not destroy it. He reminds one of Words- 
worth’s old peasant, who said of a certain aged 


tree, “Cut it down! 
and worship it !” 
essence of what is best in the Conservatism 
of England. 

In reviewing the after part of his parlia- 
mentary career, we find him supporting Lord 
John Russell in his measures in favour of 
Dissenters; exerting himself in favour of 
Negroes and Aborigines ; and straining hard 
to effect certain alterations in the payments 
of tithes for the benefit of the poorer clergy. 
He was elected for Leeds a third time at the 
general election on the demise of William 
the Fourth. This time he succeeded in pass- 
ing a measure for the “Relief of Quakers, 
Moravians and Separatists elected to Muni- 
cipal Offices ”"—again aiding the cause of re- 
ligious liberty, by sparing the consciences of 
the earnest and pious of those sects, He pro- 
tested, too, against putting down the Canadian 
rebellion by military force; and constantly 
laboured in promoting the private bills re- 
lating to Leeds and Yorkshire. He was one 
of the members of the Education Committee, 
and an early supporter of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. 

We have now sketched his career to a 
period when old age came on, and he began 
to feel strongly those influences which ever 
rested gravely on the worthy people with 
whom he was connected in private life. He 
withdrew from Parliament at the period of 
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I’d rather fall down | 
He had in his heart the| 
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the dissolution of 1841. His closing years 
were spent in tranquillity. His death took 
place on August 3rd, 1848. 

Edward Baines’s progress through life was 
a part of the progress of the country, during 
its recent beneficial social changes. In his 
hard work, his honesty, and his open good 
nature, he was one more fine specimen of 
“those good yeomen whose limbs were made 
in England.” 


CHIPS. 


A HINT TO HATTERS. 


For the last two or three years there has 
been waged in this country a guerilla warfare 
against hats. Up to a recent time, little was 
done; but much was promised to be done 
during the weeks in which we now are living. 
Among the matters talked of when the Great 
Exhibition was in prospect, was a display 
from France of new ideas for European 
clothing. We have not seen those new ideas, 


jand to ‘say truth are far from curious about 
| them, 


It was said that a congress of artists 
from all nations was to meet in London, and 
design some fitting substitute forthose ungainly 
cylinders with which we now burthen our 
heads. The artists have not met; for which 
forbearance we return them our most hearty 
thanks. Who can say what we have escaped? 
Possibly the artist’s choice might have fallen 
upon peaked and broad-brimmed banditti 
caps, with a long cock’s feather. Mr. Hume 
might have been seen “going down to the 
House” in a cap like that worn by the Italian 
Herd-boy of shop-windows, or in a turned-up 
sombrero, like that sported by Don Ferolo 
Whiskerandos in Sheridan’s farce. The 
French not having enlightened us, the artists 
not having met, what hope remains for the 
haters of hat? Let us consider, 

In the first place, it is laid down as a main 
principle, that our quarrel is with hats, but 
not with hatters. Unflinching advocates of 
protection to British industry lay it down 
as an inflexible rule, that if we require a 
sudden revolution—substituting, say, cloth 
caps for hats—and get what we require, we 
ruin a trade and take bread out of the 
cupboards of many honest families. Now, 
hats are a great nuisance; no man out of 
Bedlam disputes that. They are an absurd 
roofing for the capital of the human column 
—the noblest member of the human body. 
In the past history of English costume, we 
can find no cover for men’s heads so egre- 
giously ridiculous as that which posterity 
will see to have been worn by the heroes 
of 51. In a crowd they are in the way of 
those behind us if we keep them on, and they 
probably get smashed if we take them off: we 
have to hold them gingerly, manceuvre them, 
have two thoughts for the hat, and one 
thought for ourselves. They are a source of 
headaches, and in windy weather they call our 
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attention from all other thoughts, because our 
minds must then be concentrated on the hat. 
We must press it over our brows tightly 
enough to cause a deep red ring upon the 
forehead ; and that done, we must be on the 
alert for any puff of wind which may require 
us to carry up our hands for its preservation ; 
because the great surface of a column slenderly 
supported at its base, renders it very liable 
indeed to be blown over. This is all very 
true, but all these discomforts and incon- 
veniences it is better that we should bear ; it 
is better that we should abide a slow process 
of change, than that one family should be 
reduced to poverty for a gain to the com- 
munity comparatively trifling. A great 
number of families were ruined by the 
abandonment of shoe-buckles. Cloth-buttons, 
it is well known, reduced many respectable 
members of the metal-button trade to their 
respective workhouses. We should like to 
avoid any such accompaniment to the aban- 
donment of hats. 

This is our firstly; for our secondly, we 
may express an opinion that the abandon- 
ment of hats, without injury to hatters, is 
a change now gradually taking place. You 
shake your head. Well, we will put by 
that suggestion for a few minutes, and con- 
sider what sort of substitute for chimney-pot 
hats we, in this country, may be expected 
reasonably to desire. The Greek cap is often 
In as 
far as its shape accords with the wearer’s 
head, and does not caricature the outline of 
the wearer’s body, it is very well. It suits 
the costume and climate of the Greeks, but, 
I diffidently submit, not the English dress 
and drizzle. A cap of many colours would 
not match our sober broad-cloth dress, and a 


pointed to as something picturesque. 


sober skull-cap, without any brim, would | 


pour the rain that fell on it over our faces in 
wet weather. In England, certainly, the 
brim is an essential portion of a hat: we 
want eaves to the roofing of our heads ;—not 
monstrous umbrella brims, like those of the 
hats seen in the Tunis department of our 
Exhibition, but a moderate projection. The 
Greeks would have put brims to their caps if 
they had lived under an English sky. Up the 
White Nile, the Keks are a race of people 
wearing skull-caps. They coat their hair 
with the Nile mud, letting it dry in the sun, 
so that they seem to go about entirely bald, 
with earthen skull-caps. If they lived in a 
rainy country, it would not need many 
showers to inform them that a mud-pie was 
unpleasant wearing. Every man to his taste ; 
but neither mud caps, nor Greek caps, would 
suit London weather. A simple head-cover- 
ing, a skull-cap with a brim, would answer 
the exigencies of our case in the simplest 
manner, Such a head-covering was intro- 
duced, not many years ago, er the name 
of “ wide-awake,” by hatters. It was made of 
felt, and was meant for garden-wear. Such 
hats have been long worn by our rustic 
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population. Who would have supposed 
that hatters themselves, introducing “ wide- 
awakes,” began unconsciously to work the hat 
reform ? 

Let us refer to another change that has 
unconsciously crept in. Some years ago, 
every respectable hat was, or professed to be, 
an edifice of beaver’s fur. ‘The unhappy race 
of beavers was almost exterminated ; beaver 
fur was very dear.’ But—long life to the 
Beaver—a silk imitation was introduced. 
There were then silk hats and beaver hats; 
but the silk hats were considered to have been 
created for the poor or shabby portion of 
society. Who can say in what month, or in 
what year, opinion changed ? yet we all know 
that in the present day we have consigned 
beaver hats to the band-boxes of country 
squires, and the manufacture of silk piles has 
slipped in at the last moment, to save the 
beaver from following the Dodo into history 
and out of life: while its substitute has 
rescued the hat-trade from the union. 

It is in this way, very gradually, that the 
felt hats, called “wide-awakes,” have made 
their way ; they have risen already to a glory 
beyond that of their native felt, are made of 
fine material, and crown the prettiest faces in 
the world. Our English ladies, without call- 
ing meetings or creating any stir, have done 
what English gentlemen have talked about, 
have for their own parts done away ‘with 
hats for their own Equestrian wear. Ladies 
who ride with cylinders upon their heads are 
now no longer to be seen, They wear the 
“wide-awake ;” they are emancipated ; they 
appear in reasonable hats, and never will be 
seen in cylinders again. Omitting feathers, 
and such decorations as become the English 
woman, but do not become the man, hats of 
this form can be adapted to our male costume, 
and by this change of fashion there accrues 
no injury to hatters. The change will not be 
made by public meetings, or by the Anti- 
hat Association. It is a change in pro- 
gress, slowly, but surely, following the cur- 
rent of opinion. The time has arrived 
when any hatter may perceive the point to 
which the public taste is tending. The rest 
of the hat reform is in the hands of hatters ; 
if they will leave off making cylinders, and 
offer to the public hats resembling those now 
worn by ladies—modifications of the wide- 
awake—they will be well backed by the pub- 
lic. How many fashions of paletots and Ches- 
terfields have been created by our tailors to 
their own benefit? . Why, then, are hatters 
ai a siand-still? Why, in the face of uni- 
versal discontent, do they still sell what the 

ublic does not like to buy? If hatters ever 
five to be deserted, as the buckle-makers and 
the manufacturers of shank-buttons were, 
they will have nothing to blame for the mis- 
fortune but their own inactivity. 

In the meantime we would suggest that a 
great step towards the abandonment of our 
uncomely and uncomfortable form of hat 
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would be made, if it were removed from the 
heads of our policemen, postmen, and all 
street officials who wear uniform. We do 
not mean that policeman 4.1 would set a 
fashion to her Majesty’s more fashionable 
lieges ; but there would be so many cylinders 
less in a street view, so many innovations 
more; the public eye would be made more 
familiar with change ; and, in the face of such 
a demonstration, private men who might be 
first to walk in the amended hats would not 
look singular. Be this as it may, however, we 
do hope that hatters can be active. Others, 
who deal in dress, create demand for change. 


Why, then, are hatters immutable ? 


THE PRICE OF TIME. 
WHEN we have passed beyond life's middle arch, 
With what accelerated speed the years 
Seem to flit by us, sowing hopes and fears, 
As they pursue their never-ceasing march ! 
But is our wisdom equal to the speed 
Which brings us nearer to the shadowy bourne, 
Whence we must never, never more return ? 
Alas! the thought is wiser than the deed! 
“We take no note of time but from its loss,” 
Sang one who reasoned solemnly and well ; 
And so it is; we make that dowery dross 
Which would be treasure, did we learn to quell 
Vain dreams and passions. Wisdom's alchemy 
Transmiyes to priceless gold the moments as they fly. 
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Justice to Fish! Justice to salmon, tur- 
bot, herring, trout, sole, pilchard, perch, cod, 
eel, mackerel, mullet, dorey, carp, tench, pike, 
flounder, sprat, and as many more as the sea 
furnishes. The surface of the sea is vast, and 


we have dwelt before upon the populousness | 


of the ocean,* a vast plain of food that needs 
no ploughing, but yields incessantly spon- 
taneous Teena, And yet here we live sur- 
rounded by these ocean-tields, here we live in 
an island, we absurd people, and we don’t eat 
fish, What if we taste it now and then? to 
gather some ripe ears of wheat as we pass 
through the corn-fields, is one thing, to reap 
their harvest is another. Justice to fish! for 
the increased use of fish as a cheap article of 
diet we have pleaded before, and we intend 
now to gossip farther on the subject. Under 
one general head “fish,” we shall include 
crustaceans and molluscs, which, though com- 
monly called shell-fish, are not fish to the 
scientific man; they are fish, however, to the 
man who dines, and it is for men who dine 
that we are speaking now—for some men who 
may wish to get at small expense a comfort- 
able, wholesome dinner. 

There are few things living in the water that 
are not at least innocuous when cooked and 
eaten. Varieties of flavour granted, there is 
probably no fish, that is a fish, unfit for food. 


* In an article, entitled “A Popular Delusion,” in the 
first volume of “ Household Words,” page 217. 
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}on which these animals are gathered. 
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Of fishes that are not fishes, we mean shell-fish 


and other occasional inmates of the water, 
few are unwholesome. Near the Indian 
Archipelago the water is said to contain a 
species of sea-snake, which it is certain death 
to handle. That makes the catching of them 
hazardous; but if caught and cooked, they 
might, no doubt, in that state be eaten. 
Some fishes sting, and many molluses do so; 
but their power of injuring does not outlast 
their life. A molluse called the sea-hare, 
frequenting the coast of Italy, is famous in 
the chronicles of ancient Rome, as furnishing 
the deadliest ingredient of poisons. It was said 
to form a chief part of Locusta’s toxocological 
collection. It stank, however, and its smell 
betrayed it. It tainted the victim’s breath, 
and produced marked symptoms, easily recog- 
nised ; so that it was not a particularly pru- 
dent thing to poison with it. In truth this 
creature, when alive, inflicts a severe sting, 
and it is very fetid; its noxiousness after 
death, however, is extremely doubtful. Much 
that was said of it is probably.a Roman 
legend, like our legend of the poisonous 
corner in cockles and mussels, That a legend ? 
doubtiugly, asks a hater of shell-fish, We 
answer, certainly it is a fact that several 
kinds of shell-fish have at various times 


| produced cutaneous or other disorders, even 


death. There was a mussel tragedy at Leith 
some time ago; but, on investigation, it 


{was found that the poisonous mussels had 


been taken from the corner of a dock into 
which sewer-water ran ; and very frequently it 
happens that sewer water runs over the shore 
Other 
inquiries have also made it probable that 
shell-fish, in such and similar positions, acquire 
a disease attended ‘with enlargement of their 
liver, and that in this condition they are 
poisonous. Other conditions may produce a 
like disease ; but be that as it may, there is 
no doubt that of a healthy cockle, or a healthy 
mussel, all parts may be eaten by a healthy 
man ; always—need we add ?—excepting the 
shell. In fact, it is a rule to which there 
are but few exceptions, if any, that animal 
flesh in any form is capable of being used 
as food by animals. But as the diet of 
the Esquimaux must differ from the diet 
of the Indian, and the diet of the sound 
must differ from the diet of the sick, so each 
nation must judiciously select its food, and 
each individual must regulate his diet. 
Stomachs are various as faces; each has its 
own form of expression. What is wholesome 
food to Peter may be nightmare to his 
brother Paul. 

There is a feeling of strong dislike which 
restrains us from eating many things that 
would be wholesome and nutritious. Some- 
times this springs from whim or miscon- 
ception, or an eccentricity of stomach caused 
by the long habit of employing other articles 
of food. Such is the objection to fish common 
iv England, and this feeling may be overcome, 
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Sometimes, however, it is an instinct given 
us by Providence for the protection from our 
ravages of an inferior race, whose purpose in 
creation is complete without our intervention. 
No philosophy can overcome this instinct. 
Snails, for example, would be of small use to 
us, had we an appetite for dining on them: 
we might soon clear snails and slugs out of 
our isl: ‘and, to the great discomfiture « of birds 
and other creatures. “This is a vulgar pre- 
judice,” said Dr. Black, the celebrated 
chemist ; “why should not a man eat snails ?” 
So he and Dr. Hutton, the geologist, agreed 
that they would rise above the narrow 
fancies of the vulgar, and prove their phi- 
losophy by dining ‘together on a snaily mess. 
They met, the dish of snails was brought to 
table, and the cover being removed, the two 
great men looked at their dinner with counte- 
nances very blank indeed. However, they 
had compromised each other, and began their 
dinner, like the supper of the lady in the 
“ Arabian Nights,” 
grain at a time. Neither was willing to 
forfeit his character as a philosopher, till 
Dr. Hutton, laying down his fork, suggested, 
“Don’t you think they taste a little—just a 
little—green?” “Very green!” cried Dr. 
Black ; “they’re very green! Tak em awa’ 
—quick!” The edible snails used on the con- 
tinent, and chiefly at Vienna—where three 


snails, at an eating-house, count as a plate of 


meat—differ considerably from our hedge- 
side friends. But we have got out of our 
proper element—the water. 

Against fish, no natural instinct warns man 
not to aggress. They are sought among the ice 
by Esquimaux, and hauled up out of the 
Niger by quaint nets, that form a feature in 
the bank scenery of that tropical river. A 
volume might be filled with the contrivances 
employed by men in all parts of the world 


water. There was Lake Meeris in ancient 
Egypt, formed as a great reservoir to store a 
surplus from full inundations of the Nile, out 
of which the country might be watered in 
deficient years. The reservoir was also used 
as a great farm of fish, the property of govern- 
ment, that yielded an enormous pin-money 
to the Egyptian queens. Negroes form tanks 
into which fish and water flow when their 
stream swells, and from which they let the 
water drain through ‘nets when the river 
sinks, and keep dried, as a reserved store of 
food, the fishes left to them. In China the 
trained fishing cormorants have often been 
described. The Chinese also walk into the 
water, stripped, and beat the surface of the 
pond ‘or stream with boards. The fishes are 
alarmed, and sink for safety to the water's 
bed, in which these fishermen then feel for 
them with their feet, and from which they 
extract them with their toes, Fish are appre- 
ciated all over the world as articles of diet, 
and to this country they are capable of being 
made the veritable treasures of the deep. In 


picking up daintily one | 


|mirable article of food ; 
for reaping some part of the harvest of the | 
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watlode of famine, the miserable inhabit- 
ants of some islands in the Hebrides exist 
entirely upon limpets, which they pick ap 
on their shore. The people aan Lake 
Como live almost entirely upon eels, and are 
therewithal robust and long-lived.  Sickly 
neighbours come to re -establish health among 
them. 

We do not cry down meat; we do indeed 
believe that the middle and upper classes in 
this country eat more meat than is necessary ; 
that the old institution of a couple of fish days 
in the week—two days of a diet less gross and 
quite as wholesome—if it did nothing towards 
public morals, dida little towards public health, 
Let that be as it may, however. There is a 
large class in this country fasting from fresh 
meat more than health requires, because it is 
too dear to come abundantly or often on their 
scanty dinner-tables. These fasts they fill up 
with most miserable substitutes for flesh, 
when nothing hinders them from the enjoy- 
ment of a savoury, sufficient dinner, but the 
carelessness with which we have neglected to 
be just to fish, What makes meat dear? 
The farmer has to buy his stock, to watch it 
daily, feed it on food raised out of expensive 
land, physic it, house it. It costs much cash 
and trouble to produce an ox. Now, turn to 
our neglected pastures ; our lakes, ponds, and 
rivers, To stock them with fish is gn easy 
inexpensive process; how prolific fish are 
every child knows ; they want no turnip crops, 
or mangel wurzel, no buildings to go to sleep 
in; they require no fish-herd to watch their 
movements. Stock the water with spawn; 
throw in the seed ; it matters not whether the 
summer be too wet or too dry for other crops; 
it matters not which way the wind shall blow ; 
the water yields you an abundant harvest. 

Take, for instance, eels. They are an ad- 
abundant, prolific, 
hardy, and tenacious of life, easily pre- 
served. In Otaheite they are kept as pets in 
large holes, grow vastly fat, will come out 
to the summons of a whistle, and eat out of 
a master’s hand, Eels sink into the mud, 
and with reduced vitality endure our cold, 
Eels frozen and then buried four days under 
snow, put afterwards into water and thawed 
gradually, perfectly recovered. They endure 
also privation of food, even of air, wonderfully, 
Here is, one would think, a farming stock 
protected against nearly all possible ‘mishap. 
The young “eel grows to about twelve inches 
in the first year, and in the second or third 
year matures roe. A sharp-nosed.eel has 
been caught twenty-seven pounds in weight. 
Of course a good farmer would feed them 
well during their hungry months : in winter 
they lose their appetites. 

A French naturalist, M. Coste, has lately 
been experimenting upon eels, Out of the mass 
of young eels in the animalcule state, (in 
which state, at the fitting season, they can be 
obtained by tuns,) a number were fed in vats 
and basins, where they grew and throve in a 
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surprising manner, sparely fed and 
packed, Very well, here are ponds and there 
are lakes, and there are ten thousand ser ‘aps 
ot barren marshy ground which produce 
nothing now, but would make first-rate eel 
farms; there are ten times ten thousand of 
us, several times told, dining on cheese, or a 
small scrap of bacon, or a tantalising taste of 
meat, and nothing more; when nothing in 
nature hinders us from getting a full meal of 
palatable fish. There is no social hindrance 
to this good result, but that tenth part of a 
prejudice against fish diet which checks the 
little capitalist who would be a fish producer, 
with the thought that though he may be sure 
he can produce cheap fish, yet he is not sure | 
of obtaining customers. O foolish fish-abjuring 
race! the joys of the gourmand, things that 
would have been as the apple of the eye to 
Heliogabalus himself, the starving Satin 
dislikes to put into his little saucepan, and | 
thence into his empty stomach ; or the knaw- 

ing stomachs, a of his offspring. 
And he might come to need a large saucepan, | 
and many a lean child’s face might be made | 
round and rosy if he would forsake an empty | 
fancy, and be just to fish. One objection to| 
some fishes positively is that they are cheap, 
and how can things so dirt aoe be clean | 
eating? Of pilchards, ten thousand hogsheads, 
or twenty-five millions of single fish, have been | 
taken at one port ina single day. 

We have talked of eel farms ; beside eels, | 
there are many fishes capable of cultivation. | 
Carp, for example. In a female carp of ten | 
pounds weight seven hundred thousand was | 
the number of eggs found, Carp, too, can 
without hurt be carried from one pond to 
another. So can tench, a very palatable fish, 
that will live on like the eel in spite of all} 
manner of privations. A piece of water which 
had been filled up and used as a rubbish heap, 
a mass of weed and mud, with little water, 
was directed to be cleared out, and to the| 
surprise of the diggers nearly two hundred | 
brace of tench and as many perch (another 
fish worth farming) were discovered, Finally, 
under the roots of an old tree, a queer-looking 
animal was seen, perhaps an otter. It proved 
to be a tench which had grown into the exact 
shape of the hole in which it had been many 
years confined. It weighed eleven or twelve 
pounds, There are pike, too; but then they 
are very hungry fellows, greedy after other 
fish, But they grow large, and as for their | 
tenacity of life, it is said that a pike was taken, 





in the year 1497, to which there was a brass | 


ring attached with this inscription: “I am 
the fish which was first of all put into this 
lake by the hands of the Governor of the 
Universe, Frederick the Second, the 5th of 
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jowls of salt sammon. 





October, 1230.” So that fish was, quoth the 
legend, two hundred and sixty-seven years 
old. Tt weighed three hundred and’ fifty 
pounds, 

Never fear innovation. 
in the good old times, 


Fish were in favour 
Here is a gentleman’s 
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densely Mea of his Saturday’s 


dinner in the seven- 
of the reign of Henry the 


teenth year 
Eighth :— 

= First, 
pottage. 


leich 
Item, 


brayne. 
whole 


Item, frommetye 
ling. Item, great 
Item, great salt eels. 
Item, great salt sturgeon jowls. Item, fresh 
ling. Item, fresh turbut. Item, great pike. 
Item, great jowls of fresh sammon. Item, great 
ruds. Item, baked turbuts. Item, tarts. 

“Second course. Martens to pottage. Item, 
a great fresh sturgeon jowl. Item, fresh eel 
roasted. Item, great brett. Item, sammon 
chines broiled. Item, roasted eels. Item, 
roasted lampreys. Item, roasted lamprons. 
Item, great burbutts. Item, sammon baken. 
Item, fresh eel baken. Item, fresh lampreys 
baken. Item, clear jilly. Item, gingerbread.” 

Fish in those days were patronised, and 
almost every old hall or abbey had its 
attached fish-ponds or stews. Landed pro- 
prietors in our own day might make good use 
of them, said Gottlieb Boccius, in 1841. A 
gentleman, he says, possessing land to spare, 
should have three ponds; one, say number 
one, a little higher than the others, should be 
of three acres in extent, connected by a sluice 
with number two, of perhaps four acres, and 
number three, with five acres of surface. It 
is well for these ponds if they be blessed with 
refuse drainage from the neighbourhood, it 
they have not sterile clay bottoms, and are 
‘not overhung by vegetation. The ponds 
should shelve’ gradu ally for five or six yards, 
‘and have a depth of irom three to five a 
in the centre. They should be kept full, 
possible, but not allowed to rise above bes 
bounds. “To stock the ponds with brood, 


‘the following simple calculation is sufficient 


for direction ; viz. to every acre of water in 
extent put in two hundred brood carp, twenty 


| brood tench,-and twenty brood jack; thus 
;making ten per cent. each of tench and jack 


to the carp: the brood must be all of one 
season’s spawn. ‘Therefore, to three acres 
there will be six hundred carp, sixty tench, 
and sixty jack; and the succession ponds 


lare to be stocked in like proportions ; 


the second the year following the first, 
and the third again a year later, so that 
each pond then comes round in its turn to be 
fished.” 


“ tn ?? ‘ 
Again, 


says Mr. Boccius, “a given space 


|of water can produce only a certain quantity 


either of vegetable matter or animalcules: by 
storing only’ the proper number of fish adapted 
to the water, the weight, in three years, will 
prove equal ‘to what it would have been had 
twice the number been placed therein. By 
overstocking the water, the fish become sickly, 
lean, and bony; and, on the contrary, when 
the regulations are attended to which I have 
laid down, the fish will be healthy, fleshy, and 
fat. In stocking ponds, it must be strictly 
observed that the Jack, carp, and tench be all 
of the same season, or spring spawn. The 
period for brooding the pond with these fish is 
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towards the end of October.” Gottlieb | 
says his Quarterly Reviewer “has a friend in 
Saxony who rejoices in a domain comprising 
nearly eight thousand acres, of which nearly 
one half is forest.” On that estate are twenty- 
two ponds, the largest being about twenty- 
seven acres in extent; and the stock above 
recommended was calculated by this com- 
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(Conducted by 
fish ; and surely one might fill another book 
with stories of the homage paid, in all ages, to 
their good qualities. That ugly fellow the 
John Dory, for example, was respected so 
highly by the ancients that they gave him the 
name of their chief god, called him Zeus. Our 
name for him is derived perhaps from his 
colour, jaune dorée, a golden yellow ; but, says 


—_ 
———=—= 





fortable Saxon after forty years’ experience of | legend, no. He was first called a Dory from 
practical results. Out of this large pond, | adorée, worshipped, because when Saint Chris- 
Gottlieoh—we can fancy how he devoured |topher was wading through the sea with his 
them with his eyes—saw, in 1822, the two/| master on his arms (and so he got his name 
largest breeding carp placed in the scale, and|Christophorus) he laid hold of a Dory, and 
their united weight amounted to nearly one | left the marks of his finger and thumb to be 
hundred pounds ; the male drawing forty-three | adored upon the fish for ever. Quite a mis- 
pounds, and the female forty-eight pounds,|take, sir, says another legendary; those 
Saxon: noble fish, even taken at our own); thumb marks were left by Saint Peter when 











rate of weight—but Saxon weight is above 
seven per cent. heavier than English. In 
1833 this goodly pair had increased, the male 
to fifty-two pounds Saxon, and the female 
to fifty-five pounds. In the same year he 
was present at the draught of his friend’s 
second largest pond, covering seventeen acres. 
The produce exceeded four thousand pounds 
weight of carp, besides tench and jack. In 
this pond the proprietor had left several carp 
for breeding, five of which weighed one hun- 
dred and three pounds Saxon ; the largest of 
the five, a Spiegel carp, aged sixteen years, 
drew in the scale thirty-one and a half pounds 
English. The age of the two taken from the 
largest pond could not be correctly stated, as 
they were on the estate when he purchased it 
some fifty years ago. “These fish,” says our 
author, “ they treat as prize fish, and consider 
them infinitely better for spawn than younger 
ones.” They who desire to have more of 
the advice of Mr. Boccius must refer to his 
“Treatise on the Management of Fresh-water 
Fish, with a view to making them a Source of 
Profit to Landed Proprietors,” 8vo., London, 
1841. We should much like to see this sub- 
ject rising into importance. Here is a fine 
cry, looking for a crier. Does any party in 
the House of Commons want something to 
take a stand upon? Here is a stool to rise 
by. Here is a vast constituency to be repre- 
sented. Sons of the Sea claim to be heard 
before Britannia, whose March is on the 
Mountain Wave, and so on.—Justice to Fish ! 

We say nothing here about mismanaged 
fisheries; but we say to the landsmen, we 
cannot count the hungry mouths agape 
for food in this grand country. Let fish 
descend from the mahogany of the epicure to 
the labourer’s board. Farm fish, provide 
cheap food, and fatten some of us. You dear, 
good folks, who dine so ill, examine yourselves 
concerning the nature of your dislike to fish, 
if you have any. If you find that prejudice to 
be a mere idle, unfounded impression, off with 
it, and you may be an epicure. Eat fish oftener 
—create demand, and call for a supply. Be 
just to fish, for they belong to a great family 
that has long been honoured. We said that 
a book might be written about ways of getting 


| he forced open the fish’s mouth to take from 
|it the piece of tribute money. So John Dory 
is Saint Peter’s fish, and is called by the 
fishermen of the Adriatic i janitore (whence 
Johnny Dory), because Peter is the janitor of 
heaven. Wrong again, says legend number 
three ; Quin it was who christened the fish, 
jand called it John, in imitation of King 
Charles, who knighted the loin of beef into 
Sir Loin, when he found out how very good it 
was. Quin re-discovered in this country, more 
than a century ago, the gastronomic merits of 
John Dory. 

There is a story about Quin, to wit, that 
one day he set off to Plymouth to eat John 
Dory in perfection, cooked in sea-water, and 
left word with the innkeeper at Ivybridge that 
he was to provide Dory against his return on 
a certain day. The day arrived, and Quin set 
out on his return, but knowing Ivybridge to 
be remote from sea, expecting that they would 
havemuch fish, and have forgotten thesea-water 
to boil it in, he set forth with a large cask of 
sea-water, tied on the footboard of his carriage. 
The weather had been stormy, and when Quin 
arrived at Ivybridge, he found almost any- 
thing else was to be had for dinner, but no 


'fish ; this was too bad, and so he would not 





eat at all. There are many in England who 
can get almost nothing else for dinner; but 
they can have fish, and that they will not eat 
at all. So they reverse the case of Quin. 
Now we have gossipped out our gossip ; but 
we have another hint todrop. Might not our 
water companies farm fish in their great 
reservoirs, to the improvement of their water ? 
Might not the Board of Health animate their 
projected “gathering grounds” with spawn, 
and supply the Metropolis, not only with pure 
water; but with wholesome fish? Throw 
little fishes into the great pool, and they 
become big fishes gradually. What then do 
they grow big upon? Not upon water only, 
but upon things—some of them very im- 
pure things—in the water, obviously. They 
themselves can add to the water nothing 
that they have not taken out. By as much, 
therefore, as the fishes have increased in 
bulk, deducting the increase due to water 
merely, by so much will the reservoir have 
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been purified by its inhabitants; and that 
which is unsavoury to look at in a water 
bottle, will be very welcome to us in another 
form produced at table hot under a dish- 
cover. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SCRAPS. 


THE PAMPAS INDIANS, 


Tue Pampas Indians, like the more civilised 

guachos or descendants of the old Spanish 
| colonists, live on horseback. Their domestic 
arrangements are of the simplest kind. A 
moveable tent, made of horse-hide, is the only 
mansion they covet; horse-flesh and maize 
are their food ; a poncho, or short cloak, and 
a pair of boots, made of colt-skin, their only 
clothing. They herd together in separate 
| tribes ; each community being governed by a 
|| cacique, or chief. Their wants are few ; but 
|, even these are often not well supplied, in spite 
| of the natural fertility of their country. Sir 
Francis Head, in his “Scamper across the 
Pampas,” divides these regions into three 
sections. “On leaving Buenos Ayres,” he 
says, “the first is covered, for one hundred 
and eighty miles, with clover and thistles 
| alternately; the second, which extends for 
| four hundred and fifty miles, produces long 
grass; and the third, which reaches to the 
base of the Cordilleras, is a grove of low trees 
and shrubs. The whole country is in such 
beautiful order, that if cities and millions of 
inhabitants could suddenly be planted at 
proper intervals and situations, the people 
would have nothing to do but drive out their 
cattle to graze, and without any previous 
preparation, to plough, whatever ground 
their wants may require.” This is, to a great 
extent, true ; yet so straitened are the natives 
for food occasionally, that 
sharpened their wit to a high degree of 
cunning. Travellers inexperienced in the 
subtle tricks of the Pampas Indians, have 
but poor defences against them, while roving 
in pursuit of their little equestrian diversions, 
either for frolic or plunder. To understand 
some of the strategies which Iam about to 
disclose, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
in South America all journeys, whether long 
or short, are made on horseback, and that a 
traveller is always accompanied by two or 
three attendants, likewise mounted, leading 
and tending additional horses, caparisoned 
for use. ‘These are usually driven a-head, 
and gallop together at a quick speed, followed 
yy the whole party, the attendants trom time 
0 time riding forward to survey and regulate 
the course of the horses in advance. 

This is the basis of one of their most suc- 
cessful stratagems, which is remarkable, as 
exhibiting their ability in horsemanship, and, 
moreover, the absence of any other purpose 
than that of obtaining some petty spoil. It 
being a common thing to see five or six 
persons galloping through the country, and 


necessity has | 
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driving a large number of horses before them ; 
you, who are probably travelling in the same 
manner, take no special notice of the party 
advancirfg towards you from the distance. 
They approach nearer ; you neither slacken 
your pace, nor diverge from your proper 
course. Why should you? There is no per- 
ceptible reason ; yet you are, or may soon, be 
in a snare. Look well at the advancing 
party! Now they are near enough for a 
more critical survey~what do you make of 
them? There are in advance about thirty 
horses, driven forward by a party of six 
persons, all on horseback—they appear to be 
Indians; but what if they are? How can 
they harm us? Well, you continue to ride 
on unsuspectingly, Now you are within 
musket-shot—look intently and scrutinisingly 
—do you see nothing more? No, nothing! 
Look again. Ha! it is now too late. On 
the backs of the thirty horses spring thirty 
devils, created seemingly by some sorcerer’s 
blackest art. Each bears in his hand a lance, 
whose cast is certain death. In the first stare 
of amazement, before you can arrange a 
thought out of your bewilderment, they are 
on you and around you; you are dragged 
from your horses ; and what follows depends 
mainly on your own behaviour. It is probable 
they will deprive you of your horses—perhaps 
your clothes too. What of that? You 
escape with your life, and without personal 
outrage. Go home as fast as you can, and be 
satisfied with so gentle a misfortune. 

Now, whence did these thirty “monsters ” 
spring from so suddenly? How came they 
there ? Their unearthly wildness seemed to 
subdue even the wild horses, Nothing is 
plainer than a deception explained. You 
cannot seriously think those tawny monsters 
knew anything more of magic or sorcery than 
its primary and potential element, deception. 
Their cunning is of nature, not art. They do 
not pretend to do enormities. Their simple 
object to obtain effectually and as quietly as 
possible, seems to be all they wish, and all 
they really do. The truth is, that they did 
not spring out of the ground merely to entrap 
you. They came as gentlemen, wild or tame, 
should approach on horseback—all the way 
on those very horses, which they rode in a 
fashion of their own—not suitably, by any 
means, to the tame equestrians of London or 
Paris. A very quick eye might have dis- 
cerned, while the advancing horses were 
galloping along in apparent freedom, some- 
thing hanging under the belly of each horse ; 
it is the dark body of the crafty Indian, 
holding, with one hand, to the mane of his 
horse, and to the spine with one of his feet ; 
in the other hand he carries his lance, so low 
to the ground and carefully poised, as neither 
to injure nor obstruct the motions of the 
horse. The drivers vigilantly keep the horses 
together, with that side of each which is free 
from the leg of the suspended Indian presented 
to the iraveller favoured with their interest. 
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I am not certain that these special customs | 
of theirs are not practised by them rather as 
sporting diversions than in malice of hostility, 
or with the motive of plunder. Perhaps they 
regard their pursuit in adopting the stratagem 
as a kind of chase after a human animal quite 
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| 
pale of politics, are dreaded as an irregular 
political power by the powerful Government 
because revolutions are frequent in South 
America ; and it is alleged that, at such periods, 
the Pampas Indians aid them, indirectly, by 
pillaging and murdering where they can. If 


as cunning as themselves. Two circumstances | the declared pretext be founded on ascertained 
seem to point to this conclusion :—the one, | facts, which I think is by no means evident, 
that they do no personal injury, and only take | may not such conduct be the result, in some 
what, even to them, must be almost value-| degree, of the boasted intention of the Govern- 
less; and the other, that, in consequence of| ment to exterminate them at the first oppor- 
the disappearance of all kinds of animals from | tunity? It is probable that most of the 
their usual hunting-grounds, they are obliged | Pampas Indians are acquainted with the 
to seek their sport within the “inhabited” or | intention thus indiscreetly divulged. And, 
settled portions of the Pampas. It is said |if so, what other conduct can reasonably be 
that they have destroyed all the animals of|expected? After the revolutions that oe- 
their own districts, by accumulating and| curred in the south of the province of Buenos 
driving in, from far off, all they could see | Ayres about the end of 1839, during which it 
into a corner between the sea-coast and a); was alleged the Indians committed devasta- 
river that discharges itself at that point. This | tions most extensively,the celebrated Governor 
appears to me to be rather improbable: cer-| Rosas gave orders to the Colonel-Commandant 
tainly less probable than the supposition that | of the town of Tandil, then the frontier town, 
many of the herds thus perpetually hunted, |to the effect that, after the country should 
have, from time to time, escaped from those | have resumed a little more of its natural 
districts, and come into the safer retreats of| aspect, and all parties should have become 














the “ inhabited ” parts. 

Even the wildest of the wild among the} 
Pampas Indians appear to be polite. They| 
come into the “inhabited ” parts for the pur- | 
pose of hunting, but they invariably ask per- 
mission of the Estancieros. But what cares | 
the Lstanciero for their politeness ? He sorely | 
feels himself on the horns of a dilemma. If} 
he consent, he is certain they will destroy | 
some of his herds of tame cattle—he supposes 
they will steal a few horses. If he refuse, he | 
is equally certain they will chase and hunt as 
much as they please in the remotest part of 
his “property,” and drive away as many| 
horses as possible; and, worse than all, in| 
the case of refusal, it is probable they will set 
fire to the grass. 

Notwithstanding the many circumstances 
that may be fairly urged in extenuation of 
the conduct of the worst of them, those called 
indiscriminately los Indios ennemigos, who, 
however, do not appear to be in reality more 
hostile, or rather less friendly, than those | 
located within the capamentos, it is obvious 
that they are rather troublesome neighbours 
and frequently very annoying to those who, 
by favour of the governmental power, have 
usurped the territories which were the only 
birthright of the Pampas Indians. The com- 
mon complaint is, that they are dangerous to 
the ever-advancing settlers. Is it not so every- 
where? Neither settlers nor governments 
remember that the danger proceeds from | 
themselves, and is the natural consequence of | 
their ever-advancing settlements claiming the 
dispossessions of the persecuted. 

It is commonly reported throughout those 
regions that the Government have resolved 
to exterminate them at the first opportunity ; 
and this in violation of their treaties. It 
seems the Pampas Indians, wretches whose 
wild existence might exclude them from the! 





|lulled into comparative security, he was to 


wreak a signal “ vengeance,” as it was called, 
on the Indians. Let us see how well and 
faithfully the gallant Colonel executed the 
noble purpose of the famous Governor Rosas, 

The chief toldetra, or dwelling-huts of the 
Indians, at that time, was situate about twenty 
miles south of Tandil, on the margin of a 
small river, on the farther side of a chain of 
mountains. Not less than three thousand 


|native men, women, and children, dwelt there, 


The colonel vigilantly watched for an oppor- 
tunity, and the garrison was always in readi- 
ness. But the Indians appeared to be equally 
vigilant. At every evening inspection of the 


}corps of cavalry at Tandil, about nine hun- 


dred men, heavily armed, emissaries of the 
Indians, attended, charged with the duty of 
watching every movement of the soldiers, 
until the horses were led away for the night. 
Never was duty more strictly discharged. 

The old colonel could not longer remain 
inactive, and resolved to attempt a night 
surprise. He knew of the presence of emis- 
saries at every inspection, and observed the 
confidence with which they usually departed 
after the release of the horses. On the 13th 
of March, 1840, the inspection passed off as 
usual ; the emissaries attended ; the horses 
were released; and the Indians departed. 
Arrived at the toldeira, their report was satis- 
factory. In the full confidence of security, 
all reposed, Meanwhile the colonel ordered 
his horses, saddled and mounted. Dividing 
his corps into three columns, they commenced 
their fatiguing and dangerous march at night 
through the Pampas, towards the toldeira of 
the Indians, which the three columns of 
vavalry reached at day-break. No sentry or 
outpost was there to alarm the encampment. 
All within lay in the deepest repose. 

The issue, in all its revolting horrors, may 
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be anticipated. The natural cruelty of the 
old Spanish blood was exhibited in the thou- 
sand frightful and revolting barbarities then 
committed by the Argentine soldiers. Only 
afew of the Indians succeeded in escaping 
amidst the universal confusion. These speedily 
informed their countrymen of the horrible 
fate of their tribe. They have never forgotten 
that dreadful day. To perpetuate the memory 
of that massacre, and to mark its scene of 
horror indelibly for all time, the very place, 
as well as the small river there flowing on 
so peacefully and bloodlessly, is called “ Los 
Vuesos,” signifying the bones. 

In the course of my residence at Azul, I 


cultivated the acquaintance of one of the! 


Caziques of the Capamento, with the view of 
gathering information as to the religion and 
peculiar customs of the Pampas Indians. But 
[I never could obtain any regarding the 
nature and the conditions or laws of their reli- 
gion. The first caution I received in Azul, 
was while walking in the sandy streets, which 
are always crowded with them, that I must 
avoid passing between two of them while in 
mutual converse, as such an interruption is, 
they consider, a flagrant insult, and becomes 
usually the precursor of the most disagreeable 
consequences. Of course I did not fail to note 


the caution ; and I had neither the courage, | 


nor the disposition of curiosity or mischief, to 
try the experiment. 

Icannot say the Pampas Indians are not 
free from the vice of drunkenness. It seems 
that, like other wild tribes of Indians, these 
have, in their contact with more civilised 





whatever may be at any other time operative 
to seduce a Pampas Indian to perform an act 
of any kind, is now quite unavailing. His 
mission is to watch over and protect his 
drinking companions. More vigilant than a 
sentinel at an outpost, facing an enemy under 
arms, does he perform his solitary duty. He 
acts as paymaster or banker for all his party. 
He appears to have been invested by each of 
them with supreme authority for the time 
being. But what is the use of authority over 
a party of drunkards? How can it be exer- 
cised beneficially while they xemain in drunk- 
enness? Let us see. Observe-him closely, 
He looks around, and sees his companions in 
a state of apparent helplessness, or some, 
perhaps, in excessive excitement. At any 
time, without consulting any of them, he 
pays the reckoning for all, and with a single 
word his authority is acknowledged by every, 
individual of the party. All disputes cease 
without another word. He leads them out 
of the pulperia, and even the most drunken 
fellow of the party follows alertly. Nor is 


| this all: every man mounts his horse, and all 
| return together to their toldeira. 


Once, while in the neighbourhood of 
Patagones, our party was encamped on the 
border of the Colorado. One morning, very 
early, myself and the six companions who 
slept with me in our tent, were disturbed by 
the suffocating sensation caused by thick gusts 
of smoke blown down upox us by a hot north 
wind. The smoke had affected my eyes, and 


| I therefore rose, early as it was, to enjoy the 


settlers, contracted the habit of occasionally 


indulging to excess in spirituous liquors. 
almost all cases it will be found to be an 


In | 


imported vice, the result of an imported temp- | 


tation, too agreeable to the cravings of that 
sense from which man in his rude state 
derives one of his principal gratifications. 
However, there is a striking peculiarity in 


freshness of the air. Iwas proceeding, slowly 
strolling towards the river, when an unusual 
noise proceeding from the other side of the 
river attracted my attention. The atmosphere 
being dark and misty, I could not see any- 
thing to account for the noise, as our caravane 


\lay before my eyes, and I had ascertained 


their mode of drunkenness which deserves to | 


be noted. Everybody has heard there is a 
method in madness. 


I never heard of any | 


method in drunkenness ; but I have witnessed | 


it plainly developed among these Pampas 
Indians, 
or brandy-shops. 
the Pampas Indians will pass them without 
tasting the liquor so much esteemed by the 
Argentine soldiers; If it were intended to 
make drunkards of all the Indians in the 
Capamentos, no surer method could be 
adopted than opening so great a number of 
such shops there. Whenever the Indians 
have either money or valuable property of 
any description, to these shops they hasten, 
usually in parties of a considerable number. 
Of course the intoxicating beverage is supplied 
to the extent of their means of payment; and 
to many, credit is given. Amongst every 
such party of drinkers, there is always one 
who refuses to drink: he will not taste a 


In Azul are numerous pulperias, | 
Being there, it is not likely | 


| In a moment I alarmed my companions. 





that nobody was missing. I remained watch- 
ful, until the morning mist began to clear 
away, when I was astounded in recognising 
immediately the unmistakeable features of a 
party of Pampas Indians, who were approach- 
ing our caravane in their usual silent fashicn. 
As 
our party was numerous, and we had an 
abundance of fire-arms, although alarmed, we 
felt satisfied that nothing extremely serious 
was likely to happen to us. But we knew 
that with such neighbours of the Pampas no 
precaution can be considered as superfluous, 
We held a brief council, which resulted in the 
mission of the young Lstanciero (who per- 
fectly well understood the language of the 
Pampas Indians, and personally knew many 
of their tribes) to the advancing party in 
order to ascertain their intentions. While 
he advanced, we prepared everything for an 
efficient defence; but happily none was 
necessary. After the mterchange of a few 
words, the young Lstanciero discovered that, 
instead of any meditated hostility, it was, in 


drop. Nothing will tempt him. The offer of| fact, a party attending in honour to visit 
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himself—a truly agreeable surprise to all 
of us. 

It turned out that an old Cazique, who was 
a very old friend of the young Lstanciero, 


having heard of his presence in our caravane, | 


could not abstain from indulging himself with 
a visit. On hearing this, of course the least 
we could do was to turn ourselves up all hands 
in the endeavour to entertain our guests, who, 
counting women and children, amounted to 
nearly a hundred persons. As those Indians 


. | 
eat nothing but horseflesh, all we could do 


was to provide the wherewithal for their 
repast. We could give them horses or mares, 


eat them without our assistance. 

Some mares were brought from the nearest 
manada, or troop of wild horses, after about 
half an hour’s sharp chase. 
sented in due form, and in due form they 


were received. Some were killed, cooked, and | 


eaten, also in due form, I suppose: but, cer- 


tainly, with very little of what we call cere- | 


mony. When I mention that the blood of the 
animal is esteemed the chief delicacy, the 


reader will not require me to describe the | 


repast in detail. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A LIZARD. 

The immense plains of grass and other | 
vegetation, which are interpersed with lakes, 
and of which La Plata is chiefly composed, 
give life to innumerable animals of the lizard 


tribe. 

The Lagarto, or lizard, is at home in all 
parts of the Sierra de St. Catherina, and is of 
various sizes, from the little animal of scarcely 
four inches in length, to the magnitude of six 
feet in length. Its colours are most beautiful 
and diversified. In the hot summer days they 
appear to like to congregate and bask upon 
the mountains, where the reflection of the 
rays of the sun upon their brilliant-coloured 
and translucent skins impart a striking effect. 
I have often, upon approaching a mountain 
where they disported themselves in the sun- 
shine, making it almost vivid with their bril- 
liancy, seen them, in their fright at my 
approach, suddenly and rapidly rush away 
from all sides of it, producing the same visual 
sensation and effect as a flash of lightning 
unexpectedly passing over the shining surface 
of large sheets of downward-rolling waters. 
It is very difficult to catch them, on account 
of the rapidity of their movements. I remem- 
ber a circumstance happening to myself, while 
in the Sierra, which will exemplify one of the 
few ways to kill a lagarto. 

On a very hot summer afternoon, I was 
returning from a visit I had paid to a neigh- 
bour, and passing near a solitary puesto (the 
house for a capatan, a steward or overseer of 
a certain part of the lands belonging to an 
Estancia), I resolved to dismount from my 
horse, in order to refresh myself at the puesto 
with a draught of water. finding that the 
inhabitants had not returned from their ovéu- 


They were pre-| 
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pations in the fields, I entered the little 
kitchen, and much fatigued, with my eyes full 
of dust. At the opposite end was a very small 
door, through which alone any light penetrated 
the kitchen. At the time I entered, the sun 
shone vividly through the door, giving a 
lively appearance to what otherwise would be 
in fact a little black hole. My entry was not 
attended with any noise, for I wore potro- 
boots—the entire boot being made of leather 
manufactured from the soft skin of the hind- 
legs of a potro, or young horse,—a lucky 
circumstance for myself; for on looking 


jaround for the never-missing jarro, or water- 
but they must kill them, and cook them, and | 


pot, I perceived—what 1 may truly say 
quite amazed me—an enormous lizard, of the 
largest class, close to my feet! Undisturbed 
by my entry, there it lay, sleeping quietly 
before the scarce-extinguished fire, enjoying, 
doubtless, in its repose, the warmth of the 
rays of the sun falling upon him, so as to 
show the beauty and brilliancy of his colours 
in dazzling reflection. A moment’s considera- 
tion determined me how to act. I quietly 
withdrew to the yard, armed myself with a 
sturdy stick, which is the only weapon fit 
for attacking a lizard, and re-entered the 
kitchen, and quietly and carefully took up my 
position behind the lizard, leaving the door 
wide open. My reason for taking a position 
in its rear was, because I had been told by 
Guachos that the bite of a lizard is really 
dangerous, and that it will never relinquish 
whatever it may get hold of with its teeth. 
I did not forget, however, that there was also 
considerable danger in the rear, on account of | 
its capability of severe mischief with its tail, | 
which is formidably armed with very hard- 
pointed thorns. Having taken these precau- 
tions, I struck a tremendous blow at the 
animal’s head. It was, indeed, fortunate for 
me that I stood in its rear ; for as soon as the 
blow was struck, before I could raise the stick 
to strike again, the lizard made such a leap as | 
seemed impossible, several times while in the 
air opening and shutting its mouth most 
frightfully. On descending, it dealt the most 
furious blows on the ground with its formid- 
able tail. It then departed slowly from the 
kitchen. After repeated blows of equal seve- 
rity, I at length killed him, without having 
received any injury. I soon stripped off his 
skin, which was one of the finest I ever saw. 
I should state that the skin of these lizards, 
especially those of the large class, are very 
much esteemed, and are used, as a curiosity, 
in covering sundry ornamental articles of 
household furniture. The difficulty of catching 
the lizards doubtless enhances the value of 
their skins, which are in themselves suffi- 
ciently beautiful to be esteemed as curiosities. 


THE SIERRA DE ST. CATHERINA. 

To the stranger viewing the district of La 
Plata, known as the Sierra de St. Catherina, 
for the first time, the whole range of country 
presents the most surprising aspect. Pursuing 
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the course of the numerous small rivers along 
the valleys, the landscape appears literally black 
with the inconceivable multitudes of cattle 
covering it as far as the eye can reach. No 
European can form any adequate idea of the 
appearance in such a scene of such vast bodies 
of cattle—all in their wild and natural con- 
dition. Not a tree to be seen, except the few 
planted near a solitary rancho, or house, the 
fatty, multiform, black, and weather-beaten 
cliffs of the Sierra extending far, as the back- 
ground, and the entire intermediate space of 
hills and valleys innumerable, covered most 
densely with the wild cattle, whose multi- 
tudinous groups appear to be only divided by 
the numerous rivers intersecting the district, 
and throwing a living brightness through it : 
—this is a picture which powerfully struck 
my mind with an ineffaceable impression of 
another phase, differing from the many I had 
received in the course of my previous travels, 
of Nature ’s wildest grandeur. 

Generally there is scarcely any perceptible 
movement in those multitudes of cattle: 
densely thronged together, the motions of 
individual animals are not discernible at any 
distance. Occasionally, and frequently, this 
aspect of the scene is changed, and the pic- 
ture becomes suddenly animated in a manner 
most striking. A troop of a thousand or two 
of wild horses rush on to the scene in their 
wildest speed, with their long tails streaming 
in the air, and their shaggy manes all 
dishevelled ; snorting and neighing, they pass 
like a living shade over the top of a hill, and 
as suddenly disappear in the valley beyond, 
rising and disappearing again and again, dis- 
turbing, in their reckless course, and breaking 
the groups of cattle, previously so quiet and 
seemingly motionless. 

In the Pampas, where also cattle abound, 
vast numbers are lost in the very dry sum- 
mers, it is supposed for want of moister 
pasturage ; but in the valleys of the Sierra 
that calamity is prevented by the numerous 
rivers there flowing,—a circumstance which I 
suppose may, in some measure, account for 
the multitudinous congregation of cattle there. 

Another curiosity of the Sierra is the 
peculiar kind of wood it produces, which is 
not to be found in any other district. This is 
the wood of the curumamuel tree, which 
grows in extensive forests, and covers the 
Sierra in many parts, over many miles to- 
gether. The leaf of these trees ends in a hard 
spiked thorn, which, combined with their 
density and close proximity in the forest, 
form, in fact, a thicket which it is quite im- 
possible for any human being to pass through, 
or even enter. Nevertheless, it is throughout 
the summer, and especially at the commence- 
ment of winter, the resort and abode of 
numberless horned cattle, as well as lions, 
and other beasts. The stature of these trees 
is never higher than about five feet. 

It is the custom at the commencement of 
every winter to set fire to these forests, for 





the twofold purpose of driving out the 
numerous horned cattle, lions, and other 
beasts taking refuge there, and of getting 
wood entirely dry, in anticipation of the rainy 
season ; and, as a provision necessary to pro- 
tect the wood from the influences of water, 
it being certain that, after the trunks of these 
trees have become charred and blackened by 
fire, water has no longer any influence upon 
them. 

Such conflagrations often continue for 
several weeks, and form a most magnificent 
spectacle. Imagine to yourselves one of 
those transcendently beautiful nights, known 
only in Southern climates, when myriads of 
intensely shining stars illuminate the bright 
and clearly blue firmament, covering, with 
the sanctity of stillness, the repose of earth 
with all its living terrors, and all its hushed 
joys and sorrows, its natural glories, and its 
unnatural ambitions ; imagine yourselves at 
such an hour upon the wild Sierra, thinking 
only of the beautiful and the sublime in 
harmony with the scene, or perchance of the 
quietude of a home far away, with its tranquil 
household delights—when, suddenly, as though 
the flame had been caught from a passing 
flash of lightning, you behold the leaves an 
the branches of many and far-extending 
forests gradually consuming, and the sur- 
rounding grass throwing upward myriads of 
sparks above the flaming masses; imagine 
that you behold the increasing flames, com- 
pact as one living principle of the element 
itself, marching and luridly dilating through 
the forests, and along the valleys, and over 
the hills and cliffs, and through the defiles, 
arousing the wild beasts, whose agonized 
roaring awake the startled mountains them- 
selves, with aspects wearing the burning hue 
of all around ;—and you have pictured for 
yourselves, as well as I who have beheld it, 
the magnificent spectacle of one of those 
conflagrations. 

The clifis, which form three sides of the 
basin near the Loma de Ulallatué, are over- 
grown with various kinds of grass and wild 
flowers of luxuriant growth. It is considered 
rather a singular fact, that thousands of loros, 
or small parrots, take refuge and abide among 
those cliffs, and make their nests there in 
holes. The inaccessibility of the situation 
alone prevents their entire destruction ; for 
no good-will appears to be entertained to 
them, on account of the ruin they effect in 
every plantation. Towards the sea, the Sierra 
gradually becomes less elevated, and termi- 
nates at a distance of between two and three 
leagues from the sea. 

But the mountainous character of the 
district of the Sierra does not terminate at 
that point; for on the beach the Downs 
appear more like mountains than anything 
else. They, like those of the Sierra, present 
the most striking and uncommon forms. I 
visited them in the company of a friend who 
had been shipwrecked in this very spot in a 
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voyage from the United States to Valparaiso, 
when he was the only person saved, and who, 
from his long residence in the provinces of 
South America, is regarded there rather as a 
native than as a foreigner. Traversing on 
horseback through deep sand, we slowly 
reached the Downs. They are nearly half-an- 
hour’s ride in breadth, and are covered on the 
land side with various kinds of grass and 
reeds, which gradually increase in density 
until the ground disappears. Between the 
many hills and mountains that form the 
Downs are very deep holes, filled with a 
perceptibly thick water, which is perfectly 
fresh and sweet, notwithstanding its thickness, 
and, doubtless, the produce of springs suf- 
ficiently powerful to throw off all extraneous 
superincumbent waters. 

My friend there narrated to me the cir- 
cumstance of his shipwreck on the scene 
before me, so vividly that I could not throw 
off its saddening impressions, while galloping 
with him along the beach, with the Downs, 
we had now viewed together, on our left, and 
on our right, the endless ocean. I could not 
avoid thinking, that even thither the Pampas 








pestilence towards those whose best earthly 
hope lay in the anchors, which avail nothing 
on such a coast. The shipwrecks are fre- 
quent there ; and even at this time are often 
found the battered waifs and strays that 
come in as continual mementos of the fate of 
the large English vessel, the “William the 
Third,” which perished there, with all hands, 
about the year 1833. There rose blackly and 
frowningly before me the lurking terrors of 
those perilous rock, that run for miles into 
the sea, and are so large that, at low tide, 
their form and development are scarcely con- 
cealed. No living creature can be seen upon 
those vast downs, save occasionally, and 
rarely, some curious traveller; not even a 
single bird lends to the scene a living breath ; 
not an echo sports in its air of perfect still- 
ness; save when the Pampas winds come 
there to war with the vexed waters of the 
overpowering ocean. ‘Lingering on the scene, 
notwithstanding these impressions, we saw 
the majestic Atlantic in its happier mood of 
peacefulness, reposing calmly and serenely on 
its awful might ; and in viewing its dark blue 
waters (how “darkly, beautifully blue” they 
are !) commingling in the scarcely perceptible 
horizon, with all the glories of the skies, the 
sublimity and wild grandeur of all things 
above and around imparted to me a moment 
of feeling, worth a world of travelling to enjoy. 





A WORD TO YOUNG POETS. 


Way should Sorrow interlace 
Her deepest nightshade in the hair 
Of poets of the lyric race, 
And wake melodious despair ; 
Till ruin’d hearts the chant repeat 
Of death-choirs, clad in winding-sheet ? 
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The Past—why, let it never be 
A pall upon thy memory ; 

But use it to compare thine age 
With history, and wisdom’s page, 
Merging thine individual sense 
In all the world’s experience. 


The Present—fail not to behold 
Life’s actual strength—immediate gold ;— 
Not merely given to be up-buoyed 
3y future visions, aims and hopes— 
Imagination’s vista’d slopes 
But seized, used rightly, and enjoyed. 


The Future—let it be thy star : 
Not sought as infants oft extend 
With eager eyes their little hand— 
Forgetting means, to gain the end; 
But knowing well, how high, how far, 
Nobly aspire to that bright land. 


SHADOWS. 


THE SHADOW OF LUCY HUTCHINSON, 


THERE are some books that leave wpon the 
mind a strange impression, one of the most 
delightful reading can produce—a haunting of 
the memory, it may be, by one form or by 
several, strangely real, having a_ positive 
personal presence and identity, yet always 
preserving an immaterial existence, and occu- 
pying a “removed ground,” from which they 
never stir to mingle with the realities of re- 
collection. These shadows hold their place 
apart, as some rare dreams do, claiming from 
us an indescribable tenderness. 

The “ Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson ” is 
such a book. In many passages it is tedious 
—a record of petty strategies of partisan war- 
fare—and, more dreary still, of factious 
jealousies and polemical hatreds. The abso- 
lute truth of the book is fatal, in one direc- 
tion, to our hero-worship. The leaders of 
the Great Rebellion, in such minute details, 
appear as mere schemers, as rival agents at a 
borough election; and the most fervent in 
professions of religious zeal are as bitter in 
their revenges as the heroes of a hundred 
scalps ; but there arises out of the book, and 
is evermore associated with it, the calm quiet 
shadow of a woman of exquisite purity, of 
wondrous constancy, of untiring affection 
Lucy Hutchinson, its writer. 


John Hutchinson is at Richmond, lodging 
at the house of his music-master. He is 
twenty-two years of age. The village is full 
of “geod company,” for the young Princes 
are being educated in the palace, and many 
“ingenious persons entertained themselves at 
that place.” The music-master’s house is the 
resort of the king’s musicians ; “and divers 
of the gentlemen and ladies that were affected 
with music came thither to hear.” There was 
a little girl “tabled ” in the same house with 
John Hutchinson, who was taking lessons of 
the lutanist—a charming child, full of vivaeity 
and intelligence. She told John she had an 
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elder sister—a studious and retiring person— 
who was gone with her mother, Lady Apsley, 
into Wiltshire—and Lucy was going to be 
married, she thought. The little girl ever 
talked of Lucy—and the gentlemen talked of 
Lucy—and one day a song was sung which 
Lucy had written—and John and the vivacious 
child walked, another day, to Lady Apsley’s 
house, and there, in a closet, were Lucy’s 
Latin books. Mr. Hutchinson grew in love 
with Lucy’s image ; and when the talk was 
more rife that she was about to be married— 
and some said that she was indeed married— 
he became unhappy—and “ began to believe 
there was some magic in the place, which 
enchanted men out of their right senses ; but 
the sick heart could not be chid nor advised 
into health.” At length Lucy and her mother | 
came home; and Lucy was not married. | 
Then John and Lucy wandered by the 
pleasant banks of the Thames, in that spring- 
time of 1638, and a “ mutual friendship” grew 
up between them. Lucy now talked to him 
of her early life ; how she had been born in| 
the Tower of London, of which her late father, 
Sir John Apsley, was the Governor ; how her | 
mother was the benefactress of the prisoners, 
and delighted to mitigate the hard fortune of 
the noble and the learned, and especially Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by every needful help to his 
studies and amusements; how she herself 
grew serious amongst these scenes, and de-'! 
lighted in nothing but reading, and would 
never practise her lute or harpsichords, and | 
absolutely hated her needle. John was 
of a like serious temper. Their fate was | 
determined. 

The spring is far advanced into summer, 
On a certain day, the friends on both sides 
meet to conclude the terms of the marriage. | 
Lucy is not to be seen. She has taken the 
small-pox. She is very near death. At length 
John is permitted to speak to his betrothed. 
Tremblingly and mournfully she comes into 
his presence. She is “the most deformed 
person that could be seen.” Who could tell 
the result in words so touching as Lucy’s 
own? “He was nothing troubled at it, but 
married her as soon as she was able to quit | 
the chamber, when the priest and all that 
saw her were affrighted to look on her. But 
God recompensed his justice and constancy | 
by restoring her ; though she was longer than 
ordinary before she recovered to be as well as 
before.” 

They were married on the 3d of July, 1638, 
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In the autumn of 1641, John and Lucy 
Hutchinson are living in their own house of 
Owthorpe, in Nottinghamshire. They have 
two sons. They are “peaceful and happy.” 
John has dedicated two years since his mar- 
riage to the study of “school divinity.” He 
has convinced himself of “the great point of 


predestination.” This faith has not, as his 
wife records, produced a “carelessness of life 
in him,” but “amore strict and holy walking.” 
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He applies himself, in his house at Owthorpe, 


“to understand the things then in dispute” 
between the King and Parliament. He is 
satisfied of the righteousness of the Parlia- 
ment’s cause ; but he then “ contents himself 
with praying for peace.” In another year the 
King has set up his standard at Nottingham ; 
the battle of Edgehill has been fought; all 
hope of peace is at an end. John Hutchinson 
is forced out of his quiet habitation by the 
suspicions of his royalist neighbours. He is 
marked as a Roundhead. Lucy does not like 
the name. “It was very ill applied to Mr, 
Hutchinson, who, having naturally a very fine, 
thickset head of hair, kept it clean and hand- 
some, so that it was a great ornament to him; 
although the godly of those days, when he 
embraced their party, would not allow him to 
be religious because his hair is not in their 
The divinity student now becomes a 
lieutenant-colonel. He raises a company of 
‘very honest godly men.” The Earl of Ches- 
terfield is plundering the houses of the Puri- 
tans in the vale of Belvoir, near Owthorpe ; 
and the young colonel has apprehensions for 
the safety of his family. In the depth of 
winter, a troop of horse arrive one night at 
the lonely house where Lucy and her children 
abide. They are hastily summoned to prepare 
for an instant journey. They are to ride to 
Nottingham before sunrise, for the soldiers 
are not strong enough to march in the day. 
Lucy is henceforth to be the companion of her 
husband in his perilous office—his friend, his 


'comforter—a ministering angel amongst the 


fierce and dangerous spirits, whom he sways 
by a remarkable union of courage and 
gentleness. 

Let us look at the shadow of Lucy Hutch- 
inson. She tranquilly sits in one of the upper 
chambers of the old and ruinous castle of 
which her husband is appointed governor. It 
is a summer evening of 1643. In that tower, 
built upon the top of the rock, tradition says 
that Queen Isabel received her paramour Mor- 
timer ; and at the base of the rock are still 
shown Mortimer’s Well, and Mortimer’s Hole, 
as Lucy Hutchinson saw them two centuries 
ago. She looks out of the narrow windows 
by which her chamber is lighted. There is 
the Trent, peacefully flowing on one side, 
amidst flat meadows. On the other is the 
town of Nottingham. The governor has made 
the ruinous castle a strong fortress, with 
which he can defy the Cavaliers should they 
occupy the town beneath. Opposite the 
towers is the old church of St. Nicholas, whose 
steeple commands the platform of the castle. 
The Governor has sent away his horse, and 
many of his foot, to guard the roads by which 
the enemy could approach Nottingham. There 
is no appearance of danger. The reveille is 
beat. Those who have been watching all 
night ‘ounge into the town. It is in the 
possession of the Cavaliers. The scene is 
changed. The din of ordnance rouses Lucy 
from her calm gaze upon the windings of the 
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and revelry. The Puritans looked gloomily and 
suspiciously upon the dwellers at Owthorpe. 
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For five days and nights there is 

firing without intermission. Within the walls 

of the castle there are not more than eighty 

men. The musqueteers on St. Nicholas’ steeple 
ick off the cannoniers at their guns. 

Now and then, as the assailants are beaten 
from the walls, they leave a wounded man 
behind, and he is dragged into the castle. On 
the sixth day, after that terrible period of 
watchfulness, relief arrives. The Cavaliers are 
driven from the town with much slaughter, 
and the castle is filled with prisoners. Lucy 
has not been idle during those six days of 
peril. There was a task to be performed,—a 
fitting one for woman’s tenderness. 
the castle was a dungeon called the Lion’s Den, 
into which the prisoners were cast; and as 
they were brought up from the town, two of 
the fanatical ministers of the garrison reviled 
and maltreated them. Lucy reads the com- 
mands of her Master after another fashion. 
As the prisoners are carried bleeding to the 
Lion’s Den, she implores that they should be 


Trent. 


brought in to her, and she binds up and dresses | 


their wounds. And now the two ministers 
mutter—and their souls abhor to see this 
favour done to the enemies of God—and they 
teach the soldiers to mutter. But Lucy says, 
“T have done nothing but my duty. These 


are our enemies, but they are our fellow- | 


creatures. Am I to be upbraided for these 
poor humanities?” And then she breathes a 
thanksgiving to Heaven that her mother had 
taught her this humble surgery. 
tear in John’s eye as he gazes on this scene. 
That night the Cavalier officers sup with him, 
rather as guests than as prisoners. 


In the vale of Belvoir, about seven miles 
from Belvoir Castle, is the little village of 
Owthorpe. When Colonel Hutchinson re- 
turned to the house of his fathers, after the 
war was ended, he found it plundered of all 
its moveables—a mere ruin. In a few years it 
is a fit dwelling for Lucy to enjoy a life-long 
rest, after the terrible storms of her early 
married days. There is no accusing spirit to 
disturb their repose. Johnlooks back upon that 
solemn moment when he signed the warrant 
for the great tragedy enacted before White- 
hall without remorse. He had prayed for 
“an enlightened conscience,” and he had 
carried out his most serious convictions. He 
took no part in the despotic acts that followed 
the destruction of the monarchy. He had no 
affection for the fanatics who held religion to 
be incompatible with innocent pleasures and 
tasteful pursuits. At Owthorpe, then, he 
lived the true life of an English gentleman. 
He built—he planted—he adorned his house 
with works of art—he was the first magis- 
trate—the benefactor of the poor. The earnest 
man who daily expounded the Scriptures to 
his household was no ascetic. There was 
hospitality within those walls—with music 
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The Cavaliers could not forgive the soldier who 
had held Nottingham Castleagainst all assaults, 

The Restoration comes. The royalist con- 
nexions of Lucy Hutchinson have a long 
struggle to save her husband’s life ; but he 
is finally included in the Act of Oblivion, 
He is once more at Owthorpe, without the 
compromise of his principles. He has done 
with political strife for ever. 

On the 3lst of October, 1663, there is a 
coach waiting before the hall of Owthorpe, 
That hall is filled with tenants and labourers, 
Their benefactor cheerfully bids them fare- 
well ; but his wife and children are weeping 
bitterly. That coach is soon on its way to 
London with the husband and wife, and their 
eldest son and daughter. At the end of the 
fourth day’s journey, at the gates of that 
fortress within which she had been born, Lucy 
Hutchinson is parted from him whose good 
and evil fortunes she has shared for a quarter 
of a century. 

About a mile from Deal stands Sandown 
Castle. In 1664, Colonel Hutchinson is a 
prisoner within its walls, It was a ruinous 
place, not weatherproof. The tide washed 
the dilapidated fortress; the windows were 
el ee cold, and damp, and dreary was 
the room where the proud heart bore up 
against physical evils. For even here there 
was happiness. Lucy is not permitted to 
share his prison; but she may visit him 
daily. In the town of Deal abides that 
faithful wife. She is with him at the first 
hour of the morning ; she remains till the 
latest of night. In sunshine or in storm, she 
is pacing along that rugged beach, to console 
and be consoled. 

Eleven months have thus been passed, 
when Lucy is persuaded by her husband to | 
go to Owthorpe to see her children. \ 

“When the time of her departure came, she 
left with a very sad and ill-presaging heart.” | 
In a few weeks John Hutchinson is laid in | 
the family vault in that Vale of Belvoir. 

Lucy Hutchinson sits in holy resignation 
in the old sacred home. She has a task to 
work out. She has to tell her husband’s 
history, for the instruction of her children: 
—“T that am under a command not to grieve 
at the common rate of desolate women, while 
I am studying which way to moderate my 
woe, and, if it were possible, to augment my 
love, can, for the present, find out none more 


just to your dear father, nor consolatory to 


myself, than the preservation of his memory.” 
So rests her shadow, ever, in our poor 
remembrance. 
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